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COMPLETE PRACTICAL FARMER. 

‘We have given this wori a careful exim- 

ination and are able to speak favurably o! 
its execution. 

The work is systematically arranged,| 
giving great facility to reference—a very | 
great advantage in an agricultural book. 

“The old prejudice against “ book farm.| 
ing” is rapidly disappearing, and the good | 
effects of this change are already to be seen. 

We most earnestly recommend it to every 
farmer—if he leiras nothing new (and he 
must be a most Jearned man to be in such! 
a predicament,) he finds all he dees know 
conveniently arrogaed for comparison and! 
reference. 








OSAG 5 ORANGE. 

We insert the following paragraph from) 
a Connecticut paper to show how the most| 
absurd statements find their may :ute print,| 
and are copied frum one paper to another, 
until they have goue the rounds in the Uni- 
ted States and Canada, and finally to com- 
plete the grand tour, cross the Atlantic. 

We cannot perceive by what process of 
reasoning the learned author makes the 
Qsage Orange to be the black walaut, and 
would most respecifully suggest that the 
next time he cracks jokes upon subjects en- 
tirely out of his circie of knowledge, and 
most likely beyond his power of comprehen- 
sion, that he be particularly careful to not 
tin the lawgh against himself. 

The Osage Orange—Maclura Aurantiaca 
is a well known South-western tree, aud dn 
another column wili be found an article on 
it as a substitute fur the mulberry in feed- 
ing silk worms. 

“Osace Oxance.—Some of the savans of 
the age, who probably never saw much be- 
yond a dandelivn or a dafly-down-dilly, have 
discovered a wonderful tree in the far West, 
called the Osage Orange. In Connecticut 
we call it black walnut. We did indeed see 
a barber’s boy sell some of the fruit once 
for Muscovy oranges, but the Osage is anew 
name. ‘The boy being the first discoverer, 
or inventor, might have bis action for dam- 
ages.” 





Many of our native plants of exceedingly 
great beauty are passed over by cultivators, 
for more costly but also less beautiful exo 
tics. 
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FOR OCTOBER, ‘183. 


Among the plants of this sort in flower 
at this season, the Lobelia stands pre- 
eminent. The cardinalis and L-syphilitiea 
ire the most splendid ; the scarlet flowers 
uf the one and the blue of the other forming 
an elegant contrast. 

We saw the other day a rose colored va- 
riety of the L-syphilitica, found within the 
vicinity of the city. 

The atcention of amateurs and cultivators 
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fifteen and a quarter pounds, clean and well 
washed, all of which may be seen. - 

On 770 acres of Arable and M.adow 
land, we keep 620 breeding ewes, and 220 
Tegs, being 70 over a sheep to an acre, al- 
ways at fold, and always at home. Can our 
crack down breeders declare to the latter 
point, with a like number in proportion to 
acres? Five years impartial trial of this 


jat a price much below his value, and what 


the slight trouble it might cost. 





his stock, has no further necd of his ser 
vices. He is therefore offered for sale, and 


he is worth tomake into Beef. Apply svoi. 
to D. I. Annerson, Loni, a little above the 
Patterson Railroad to Hackensack. 





For the New-York Farmer, 
We'll feel pleased in giving to the public 


persuaded that it may be much the means 


is directed to this variety—coul. it be trans- 
ferred to our gardens it would richly repay 


uti Ossian.—Thorouzh bred Durham 
Bull, coming 5 years old aud perfectly gen- 
tle, the present owner having gotten into 


the following communication, as we are 


cross cuiboldeus me to declare myself opex 
YO THE WORLD, to match it against any oth- 
er breed, taking as the criterion of merit, 
the combination of those rare, but grand 
desiderata, weigut and vawwE of fleece, 
symmetry of carcase, quaLity of mutton, 
capacity of folding, with aptitude to fatten, 
and arrive ar early maturity. 

I am yours, &c., 

Joun Tatmapce Troynam. 








To the Editor of the New-York Farmer : 

Str—Should you deem the above worthy 
a place in your va'uable Journal, I shall be 
happy to forward you any further commu- 
nication I may receive from thesame source. 
{ have written to Mr. 'Troynam, (who is my 
brother-in-law,) to forward me twenty of 
these sheep fora friend in Pennsylvania ; 


this couairy. In arecent paper, we find a 
yield of 8 pounds and a half, held up as be- 
yood reach here or elsewhere. We hope 
ihe following pill will operate favorably. 
We should feel happy in giving any in- 
formation on this subject, Mr. Goold having 
offered to forward avy orders, for these 
sheep. 


Wuircuorcu Farm, Hants, 

(England,) May, 1836, - ; 
TO SHEEP BREEDERS——A PILL FOR PREJUDICE. 
One hundred half-bred Cotswold aud 
Down Tegs, bred by myself and brother, 
and fed by Mr. Cannon, Maidenhead, Berks, 
shorn on the 16th March last, then thirteen 
and a hal months old, produced, on an ave- 
rage, nine pounds of wool each. - Ten were 
immediately sold at 65s.; ten at 62s., and 
the last twenty culls of the hundred, at 55s. 
each, out of their wool, for which 2s. per Ib. 
has been refused. Calculating the wool at 
this price, the 100 Tegs have produced 
£400, or £4 per head. I seek in vain fora 
parallel in the present, or a record of a sim- 
ilar price in any past age,—PEz’s BILL, or 
12s. 6d. notes, turned into 208. gold pieces, 
notwithstanding. ‘i'he eight half-bred Tegs 
I exhibited at Romsey, produced eighty and 


of introducing a most excellent breed into|}ang should any of your friends be desirous 


vf obtaining any of this breed, I shall be 
nappy to be the medium of communication 
to Mr. T. on the subject. 
Mr. T., in a letter, remarks that these 
sheep are a new breed, of his own fancy, 
ind have ‘been produced by crossing the 
Hampshire Down with the New Leicester, 
and whose equal he bas two successive sea- ; 
sons challenged the:world to produce. | 

M. Gootn, 
Premium Pickle Establishment,office No. 
53 Broadway. 
New-York, September, 1836. 





FRAGMENTS OF MY MEMORANDUM BOOK. 
(The following article is formed of parts 
of the memoranda which the writer was 
formerly inthe habit of hastily notiog down, 
whenever his very limited opportunities for 
agricultural observation occurred, and 
which observations were generally directed 
to particular localities more by the compul. 
sion of other circumstances, than by the 
mere object of seeking such facts and infor- 
mation as were found, The record was 
commenced and kept (in a loose and irregu- 
lar manner,) solely for the writer’s awuste 
ment, and first dapiqnes to meet the eye of 
no other person—and the length of time that 
has since elapsed will suffice to prove that 
publications of these parts was not then de. 





quarter pounds of wool—over ten pounds 
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signed. Upon lovking over them a 
they appeared to contain nothing that ought 
to give offence to the individual referred to, 
and the views, and even the mistakes of the 
writer, way atiract the notice of others to 
po ots deserving more full and correct state- 
menis. Several of the more impurtant parts 
of the notes were before published in the 
ist and 2ad vols. of this journal, ucder the 
signature of “A Gleaver”’—and if these 
remaining jragmeats are of no other use, 
they may suggest to readers who have bet- 
ter Opportunities to travel, and to converse 
with farmers, how easy it would be for 
them to note down more important infor. 
mation, anl to furnish to the Farmers’ 
Register communications that would be far 
more interesting and valuable.) 


Charles City, November 27th, 1836. 

* * * © * None of the farmers, yet 
met with, use green clover in any way as 
food for workiag horses—and all consider 
its use would be extremely injurious to the.n. 
This certainly agrees with the opinions ol 
my overseers, who have never permitted 
me to adhere long to even the partial use of 
green clover, though mown 24 hours before 
being used. They would insist that it 
weakened the horses, though their corn was 
not di vinished, and they still had dry fodder 
onze a day. I attributed their opposition 
to prejudice and ignorance : but here I find 
very intelligent and experienced farmers all 
concurring in the same opinion. Yet it is 
certain, as we see in English agricultural 
works, that green clover (aided by tares 
perhaps for a short time) is the long food of 
work horses as long as the mowing season 
lasts ; and also that the amount of grain 
given is diminished considerably while clo- 
ver is eaten. Can climate cause this great 
difference in practice ? Or isour’s altogether 
founded on mistake ? 

Mr. W T regularly harrows 
his corn field flush (with a straight toothed 
square harrow, such as would cover seed 
wheat most effectually,) when the corn 
plants are high enough to want the first 
weeding (say 6 inches.) He finds no dam. 
age caused to the corn, and its tillage and 
“ee much aided by the operation. 

On the 28th, proceeded to Curles’ Neck, 
(Henrico,) a peninsula of very uniform soil 
and character, bounded by James River, 
and two creeks, on three sides. It consists 
of several thousand acres of arable land, 
and is in seven or eight separate farms, 
formerly held by as many distinct proprie- 
‘tors. But, unfortunately for the improve- 
ment and value of the land, and for the pub- 
lic interests, five of these farms have been 
drawn into the gulf of a single,zich man’s 
estate. A perfect land-killing business 
now must be expected to follow—which 
was bad enough during the owner’s life— 
but will be now worse, as the whole prop- 
erty (except its profits for a certain time,) 
is ‘bequeathed to an infant, and for nearly 
20 years this and all the other lands of this 
large estate must be butchered at the discre- 
tion of overseers.* The comfortable and 


*In this supposition the writer was mis- 
taken, Curles’ Neck has continued under 
the general charge of the gentleman who 
had temporarily assumed it just before the 
time of the above notes, and who is one of 
the joint owners of the income of the whole 
estate for a limited time, that has not yet 
expired : andto his sound knowledge, and 
skilful management as a farmer, is due the 
then unlooked.for result, that the downward 
course of the system of management has 
not only been stayed, fora time, but the 








handsome mansions are already going to 
destruction ; and it would be useless to at- 
tempt to save them by repairs, as the owner 
cas more cheaply suffer useless buildings 
to rot, than to preservethem. Our country 
presents every where the ruinous conse- 
quences of the division of farms, and the 
destruction of their value by being cut up 
into several pieces, no one of which is fit 
to live on : but here is equal destruction of 
value, in prospect, from the reverse opera- 
rution—the accumulation of a number of 
fine farms in the possession of a single 
owner. 

The soil of the whole peninsula, (or neck, 
which is our provincial name for such situ- 
tions,) with some exceptions, is a mellow 
brown loam—a rich neutral soil, deep 
enough for ploughing of any power. Ithas 
generally, (since good farming was com. 
commnaced here) been ploughed as deep as 
the team could effect, say 7,8 or 9 inches— 
and the soil would permit sull more. No 
doubt the original fertility of the soil was 
very great—but a long continued course of 
the common close cropping and grazing. 
and shallow ploughing, had reduced the soil 
to a low product, and mean appearance.— 
Some enterprising proprietors began deep 
ploughing, and tried gypsum on clover ; 
and found such remarkable benefit from all, 
that the land was rapidly and profitably im- 
peoved. Now, though brought by bad man- 


agement beluw its besi state, ths body of 


land is certainly the best thai I have seen 
below the mountains, and of highland : and 


in situation and soil, may be considered as|! 
among the most valuable lands in the State.|| 


Vet the average sales of, the several tracts 
last hought were not much higher than $20 
the acre. I should suppose it well worth 
$40. 

The rotation generally adopted here is as 
follows : 

1. Wheat on clover lay, ploughed deep 
when broken, and again shallow before 
sowing. 

@ 2. Corn, for which the previous winter’s 
manure is all used. 

3. Wheat, on which clover is sowed. 

4. Clover, not mowed, and but little 
grazed, and ploughed in August for the next 
“2 of whea:. 

‘his rotation agrees in general with that 


of Shirley, except the substitution here of 


corn for oats. ‘Theory seem to approve the 
different mode of applying the manure, 
which is heaped and fermented as much as 
time allows, and carried «ut for the corn 
crop—thus having its benefit earlier than at 
Shirley, by one crop inthe rotation. But! 
was told by Mr. M S , (to whom 
I am indebted for most of the intcrmation 
obtained here,) that they would prefer keep- 
ing the manure for the wheat, but for the 
impossibility of providing labor to apply it 
during that very busy season. Very few 
cattle are kept, so that vegetable manure 
passed through the stables and barnyards, 
or ploughed in on the fields producing it, 
forms nearly the whole means of sustaining 
and improving the land under this appa- 
rently scourging rotation. Gypsum aids 
the growth of clover in a remarkable man. 
ner,and has been heretofore used generally, 
and perhaps every field has at seme time 
had its aid. But here and elsewhere in low- 
er Virginia, this manure is more rarely 
used now than formerly, which seems to 
make it doubtful whether the profit always 
more than repays the expense. 











previous good culture and improvement of 
soil restored as much as existing circum- 





stances permitted. 


° 
No lime has been used at Curles’ Neck 
A small experiment made with shell marl 
had good effects, as I was told; but I did not 
:ee the land, or the marl. ‘This manure is 
found in the neighborhood, at Malvern 
Hills. The best land, forming the greater 
part of Curles’, is certainly a neutral soil, 
and could derive no benefit from the neu- 
tralizing power of calcareous manures,. 
which is their most valuable effect on 
worse soils : but nodoubt the other proper- 
ties of those manures would prove highly 
beneficial here, and on every othor soil not 
already calcareous. 
‘T'wice ploughing the clover lay, produces 
a better crop of wheat than once. This is 
also Mr, C ’s opinion ; but he thinks 
the single ploughing which he adheres to, 
has more than compensating advagtages in 











better securing the fertilizing power of the 
clover turned in. Certainly, sound theory 
‘seems to support this opinion; and the 
‘authority of Arthur Young, and the practice 
of good farmers in England, had taaght me 
to expect from the single ploughing, a bet- 
\ter succeeding crop, ns well as more fertili- 
‘zation. Young denounces ploughing elover 
‘lays more than once, on uny so | clean and 
‘light enough to prepare for wheat in that 
| banner. 

A singular practice has prevailed here to 
isome extent. From so few cattle being 
ikept, there is always a large surplus of 
coarse food and litter, the only use of which 
|is to be converted tu manure : and to aid this 
labject, the farmers here often receive cattle 
from the neighboring poor lands, and supe 
port them free of charge through the wine 
ter. As a matter’of mere economy, I doubt 
the propriety of this practice—as the food 
consumed by a cow would have been worth 
more as manure, than the excrement left 
from it, after supporting the animal with its 
nutritious parts. 

Heard of no lime having been used as mae 
nure, between Shirley and Richmond, and 
only one small experiment with marl, at 
Curles’. I did not see the spot, nor the 
stratum from which the manure was taken. 
Saw a fine body of marl, (which J think is 
gypseous from appearances,) at Evelynton, 
on the border of Herring Crsek, in Charles 
City. No use has been, or will be made of 
\it by the owner, who however is zealously 
engaged in hunting for and digging gold ore, 
in Spotisylvania. He will be a lucky miner 
\if he derives as much profit from his gold, 
as he loses by neglecting the marl at his 
place of residence. 

* * * 





* * +. ad 
Yor Ccunry.—T e farm ca'led Kings’ 
Creek, on York river, and on the creek of 
the same name, is the finest and most beau. 
tiful body of land in this part of the country, 
under the most execrable management. It 
is, 800 acres: some back land high and poor 
—but the greater part, on and near the river, 
is a level sandyj loam; deep, rich and neu- 
tral soil—part nearest the river bank highly 
calcareous, from the quantity of oysier 
shells which have been on the surface be- 
fore the settlement of the country. We had 
no means of obtaining any accurate infor- 
mation as to products—and the miserable 
cultivat‘on of the fields, and the close grazing, 
forbade our seeing the full worth of the land. 
This estate sold a few years ago, for $40,- 
000, in 8 yearly payments, without interest. 
It then had a splendid dwelling home, which 
has since been burnt. * * Ishould guess 
that this land, (excluding the poorer haif,) 
would now make 25 bushels of corn, and 12 
or 15 0f wheat—and much more if put under. 
a proper rotation, and decent management. 
It was supposed that if now sold, this place 
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would command $25,000. At even $30,000 
I should consider this estate very cheap, if 
it was not in the oyster country: but there, 
where evefy advantage of good and cheap 
living is found—gonod navigation and choice 
of markets—tich svils, or the best manures 
for improving poor ones—a curse seem to 
fall in every body, and scarcely a profitable 
farm, or thriving farmer, can be heard of. 

Belfield, beluw, is another excellent farm, 
though inferior greatly tu the last. This 
has 1000 acres, a dwelling house and farm 
houses of sufficient extent, and middling 
value, and sold tor $3,000. The quality and 
appearance of the land very like King’s 
Creek, though of less value and fertility. — 
Here there is abundance of rich marl, which 
is used to very good purpose, though not 
very extensively as yet. The owner is Mr. 
R M , a lawyer who resiles in 
Williamsburg, and gives up the manage- 
ment of his land almost entirely to his over- 
seer. Fortunately he his a good one, (from 
Charles City,) and this farm seemed to me 
the most profitable for the investment, not 
Only in present returns, but in the systens of 
improvement, and future prospects, of all 
that I viewed or heard of. 

Porto Bello, ihe Jand of Mr. B ,and 
the two last mentioned estates, lie on the 
best waers of York river for obtaining the 
finest oysters. Vessels are always waiting 
(during the season, from September to May) 
for loads, to be carried to the nor.h, aud a 
number of boats are engaged every day in 
catching oysters for their supply. The 
great quantity opened for the inland market, 
on the adjacent lan lings, furnish lime that 
is uow used largely to improve the lands ; 
and the “oyster crackings” make a still 
better manure, which had accumulated in 
large quantity, but has latterly been all used. 
The erackings are the t!in parts of the oys- 
ter shells, which are broken in opening 
them, and are small enough to be used with- 
oi burning, and thus retain all the animal 
matter which fire destroys. Lime is alsu 
used by Mr. B , and others between 
Porio Bello and Willia nsburg—and to as 
much advantage as can be expected on the 
three-shifts and grazing roiation. Saw 
marl on Mr. B.’s land so easy to apply, that 
it would be cheaper than burning lime, 
though the shells were already in heaps on 
the field. The marl certainly was poor and 
sandy, and therefore he had thought it not 
worth using ; but it was so accessible, and 
well situated, that after once opening a pit 
properly, a mule’ could marl the first 30 
acres in as many days. 100to 120 bushels 
of slaked lime is considered here (as also 
among the goo! farmers on James River) 
a full dressing, for safeiy : but though that 
vpinion is doubtless correct, as to caustic 
lime, still thit quantity cannot give half the 
calcareous matter the svil usually requires, 
and that 400 bus!:els of good marl would 
give. ‘The lime will therefore need renew- 
-al—and in comparing the cost of using marl 
‘and lime, perhaps the cost of the latter 
ought to be doubled, to be fairly opposed to 














marling. 
Heard that R , in Gloucester, the 
seat of the late G P. , is now of. 





fred for sale for $7,000. It has 700 acres 
of very good land, and a building which has 
been the most costly, as well as largest pri- 
“vate manston inVirginia, but is nwo so 
much out of repair, that it would be cheaper 

‘to pull it down and build another house ou’ 
of the materials. 

SI Ps * * « Pe * 

«. In Williamsburg, which is half town, 
,balf country, much putrescent manure is 
_collzeted from the streets, principally the 


* 








pure dung of animals, for the use of the sur. 
rounding farms. ‘Tits is generally “ pre- 
served” as it is supposed, or, as I consider, 
subjected tothe greatest possible waste, by 
being heaped alone, and exposed to rain and 
sun, until wanted. Under these circum. 
stances, decomposition, and the evolving of 
the gaseous products, must proceed cuntin- 
ually and rapidly. The excrement from the 
Lunatic Hospital has for half a century beer 
thrown into large pits, and never has been 
removed, except into the air by decomposi- 
tion, snd only was covered deep by earth, 
when the pits became a nuisance. If the 
rich marl, which is on the spot, were used 
to mix regularly with these excrementitious 
matters, they would never become offen- 
sive, and would be preserved as a bady of 
the richest manure. Jf I lived near, I 
would give an annual rent of $50 for the 
use of this manure, which nobody will now 
meddle with. 
* x * * * * * 

Dr. M of Weyanoke has continued 
for 5 or 6, or perhaps more years to cultivate 
the same field in corn-—but with peas 
planted between the rews of corn. Last 
year, about 250 bbls. from this field or (as 
his overseer thought) about one third of the 
whole, was found rotten when gathered.— 
There seemed to be sufficient reason to be- 
lieve that this was caused by corn being so 
long continued on the same ground. But | 
have heard of a much longer uninterrupted 
suecession of corn, on either very rich land, 
or where there was the worst and laziest 
farming—and no such evil was attributed 
tothe plan. Indeed, I had thought that 
corn, different from all other grain, might 
be cultivated forever on the same land with. 
out diminution of product, provided the land 
was kept asrich as at first. 

* * + * * * ao 





When passing through the light ridge 
land of James City, Mr. vinted out 
a field which had been ploughed a umber 
of years ago, in August, as deep as two 
horses eculd break the land,” and that so 
much injury had been sustained, that the 
field had never recovered. The soil was 
like the neighborhood in general, a poor 
silicious sand, on a similar white sub-soil, 
and not marled. 

— * * * * * * 








From the American Gardner’s Magazine. 
SOME REMARKS ON THE TREE PHONY 
(PONIA MOUTAN,) INCLUDING ITS HIS- 
TORY, INTRODUCTION INTO ENGLAND, 
THE PRODUCTION OF NEW SEEDLING 
VARIETIES, PROPAGATION, CULTIVATION, 
&c. BY THE CONDUCTORS. 


Tue tree peony, and its varieties, Pao- 
nia, Moutan, of botanists, are among the 
most splendid plants of which our gardens 
can boast. ‘hey have long been cultiva- 
ted in England, and have there become 
quite commou—so much so, that there are, 
probably, but few gardens that lay any pre- 
tensions to beauty, which are not adorned 
by the gorgeous blossoms of this fine tribe. 
In this country they are yet unknown to 
country gardens, and, perhaps, with the 
exception of the amateur .and nursery col- 
lections in and about our principal eities, 
few if any plants are to found. The com- 
paratively high prices which they have 
commanded, and still command, may bg, 
perhaps, one cause why tLey are less often 
seen; but we apprehend a better reason is, 
‘hat they are alinost unknown. 
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The common double red pwony,—th® 
ornament of almost every garden,—th 
treasured flower of the humble cottage— 
expanding its gay blossoms when but few 
other plants are in flower,—is too well 
known to need any fescription. When 
this was firet introduced to England; ‘it 
commanded an equally high price. with 
that of the tree pwony at the prevent time, 
nor was it probably less admired ; and al- 
though numerous. varieties of it have been 
produced, there are but four or five that ri- 
val, and we may. almost say, none that 
surpass it,in splendor. As common as:this 
is, the idea of a tree pony is quite novel ; 
and there are but few persons who have 
seen one in bloom, who were not greatly 
surpirsed to hear of such a plant. ‘To see 
the latter grown side by side with the form- 
er, is part of the object of this paper ; for 
though at present quite rare, we hope to 
see the time when every garden will be en- 
riched by its truly magnificent blossoms. 

Long before the plants were introduced 
into England, they were well known from 
the botanical and other works upon China 
and Japan, as also from the repeated repre- 
sentations on Chinese porcelain and paper 
hangings, and in their paintings, &c.— 
Many varieties are said to exist in China, 
which have not yet been introduced to 
England, and the London Horticultural 
Society possess several paintings of kinds 
different from those at present to be found 
in gardens. ‘The Chinese are so selfish in 
regard to all the plants they possess, that, 
whatever price is offered, they are reluctant 
to sell them, and ofterstimes deccive purcha- 
sers, by selling the most common kinds for 
those quite rare; and this, too, when the 
rare ones, tous, are as abundant in their 
gardens as the more common. So often 
have purchasers been deceived in this man- 
ner, that, from the hundreds of plants that 
have been imported into England, as yet, 
according to most writers, only five or six 
are, in reality, dissimilar. Mr. Sabine, 
however, in - Horticultural Transactions, 
enumerates seven; and in the Hortus Bri- 
tannicus, eleven Chinese varieties are re- 
gistered. 

Perhaps it may not be uninteresting to 
notice some of the names and colors of the 
varieties which are said still to exist in the 
Chinese gardens, That there are a great 
number we have noreason to doubt. The 
Chinese are great lovers of beautiful plants, 
and, although they do not possess a know- 
ledge of vegetable physiology, sufficient to 
enable them to procure new kinds with.any 
certainty, yet they spare no exertions to do 
so as far as their knowledge extends, as we 
may infer from the number of kinds of ca- 
mellias and other planta which have been 
introduced. Various travellers‘ have made 
great statements in regard to the varieties 
of peeonies they possess ; too great reliance 
is, however, not to be placed upon them, 
for perhaps they have been deccived, The 
only good evidence of any such existing. 1s 
to be derived from the drawings which have 
been made by good artiste, and who have 
colored them accurately from actually grow- 
ing plants. Of such, five were executed at 
Canton, in 1906, for the library of the East 





India Company, and copies of them have 
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been made for the London Horticultural| 
Society. Two of them are referable to the| 
P. papaveracea Banksie and rosea. The 
third is called the Tsu Moutan, the first 

name indicative of the color, and has fine) 
purple blossoms. The fourth is the Pae| 
Moutan, with double white flowers. The! 
latter is of slender growth ; it is very scarce! 
and highly esteemed. Mr. Sabine, in a pa-| 
per in the Horticultural Transactions, to 
which we are indebted for the information; 
in regard to the history of the tree pwony, | 
states, that one of the’double purple Mou-| 
tans wis purchased (about the year 1820) | 
by an Aterican eaptain, in order to be car-| 
ried home. But we have never heard of| 
such a variety, and it was, in all probabili-| 
ty, lost on the voyage. ‘The fifth drawing! 
is called the Hong Moutan Fa, and is said| 
to be a yellow (?) flower. It is said to 
have been taken from a plant which flower- | 
ed in the house of a mandarin at Canton, 

in. February, 1810. This, however, was 

not believed when this statement was pub-| 
lished, and the existence of a yellow variety 

is considered very doubtful. Stories are 

current at Canton, that they have them of 
all colors, even blue and black (2). Mr.|/ 
Main, who went out to China in the year 





Haca'jty of the plants ; as their habits would 


lead us to suppose that they were of Alpine 
origin, subject to being buried in deep snows 
during winter, and in spring breaking into 
foliage tapidly, and making strong short 
shoots in the early part of the season.— 
Some writers, among whom are Thunberg 
and Loureiro, referred all the ponies 
which they saw to the P. officimalis.— 
From China, they were introduced to Ja- 
pan, where they are extensively. cultiva- 
ted. 

The introduction of the plants to Eug- 
land, from China, is said to be attended 
with considerable ditficulty ; the length of 


the voyage being so great, that nearly all 


tbe plants die on the way. But we are in- 
clined to think that the loss of the plant is 
more to be attributed to the state they are 
in, when sent from China, and the mode of 
packing, than from the length of the voy- 
age. Mr. Main states that the plants are 
brought to Canton fiom the province of 
Nankin, and, when done flowering, for the 
most part thrown away. 
that he turned some ont of the pots which 
had just arrived, and found them “ most 
barbarously used.” Tt appeared that they 
had been raised in the open ground, in a 


1792, for Gilbert Slater, Esq., states, in aj|strong alluvial soil, and had all their strong 


late paper, entitled “Reminiscences of a 


thick woody roots docked short off, to fit a 


Voyage to and from China,” in Pazton’s,|small pot, for the convenience of carriage 


Horticultural Register, that he selected a 
yellow with two other varieties, to bring 


Undoubtedly most of the plints which are 
imported are in no better condition than 


out with hun ; but we find no further ac-'|these ; and this is sufficient to ensure the 


count of it. 


The London Horticultural Sociéty. un- |age of three or for months. 


death of almost any plant during a_voy- 


The plants 


der the direction of Capt, Reeves, had six |"'e, for the most part, thrown away by 


drawings executed in China, which are to 
be depended on for their accuracy. Two 
are referable to the papaveracea and p 
Banksia. 
of no great beauty; the fourth a double pur- 
ple, similar to the one above numed : the 
fifth a small purplish red, with pale edges 
to the petals: the sixth a very double pale 
‘red, with small inner petals, “The society 
‘alzo possesses two other paintings, copied 
f.om Chinese originals in the collection of 
Lady Banks, which are supposed correct ; 
on? is a deep red, the other a white flower 
‘tinted with green. Ina work etititled Me- 
‘moires sur les Chinois, there are several pa- 
ges devoted to the history, native habi- 


tats, and other particnlars respecting these | tons of the Linnean Society. 


plants. From these, which Mr. Sabine, 


partly em races in this account, we learn | the tribe, wri'ten in the year 1817, he adopt- 
that they are of great antiquity m gardens Jed the sinzle-flowered plant as the type of 


in the north of China, and supposed to 


the Chinese when they have blossoined 
once, as it is not believed they will flower 
again. Atthe tine they flower, the offi- 


Nhe third isa semi-double white |cers.of the East In lia Cou,pany are absen 


at Macao, to which place they generally 
resort afier the sailing of the ships, so that 
they have no opportunity to see the plant= 
themselves when in bloom, but rely upon 
the native residents at‘ Canton. This err- 
cumstance accounts for the uncertainty 
which exists in regard to the munber oi 
the varieties, and the dissimilarity in color 
of the flowers. 

The best acconnt of the Peonia Mou- 
fan which has. been published, was by the 
late Mr, George Anderson, in the Transac- 
In that, pa- 
per, which forms part of a monagraph of 


¢ 


the species, and the two others then known 


have originally been found growing wild)/and described as species, he considered as 


on the mountains in the province of Ho-'|only varieties. 


In this he was some time 


fan, They were subsequently cultivated jafterwards (1824) followed by DeCandolle, 


in the imperial gardens of Kai-fong-fou, in| 
Ho-nan ; but they flourish better in the pro-| 
vince of Hon-Konang, from whence they 
ae sent to Pekin, Canton, and other parts, 
of the empire. Mr. Main, in the paper be-) 
fore alluded to, states that they are natives! 
of, and much cultivated in, the province of 
Nankin. It is ‘also represented that the 
Chinese have plants of Various heicthts, 
from very dwarf ones to those of twenty or 


flowers at different ‘seasohs ;’ some in! win, 
ter‘and others‘ im attutin: is account is 








who adopted his order of the plants; and 
subsequent writers have concurred with 
this method. The specific name, Moutan, 
was first given by Dr. Sims, in 1808. Tt 
was called by one or two writers, P. arbo- 
rea ; but the former name is now establish. 
ed, and we only occasionally see the latter 
applied in catalogues or minor works on 
gardening.’ 





M. Arago, on Wednesday, in delivering 
‘a lecture ‘on the theory of the central heat 
of the earth, related an operation at this 


He also states, || 











lime carrying on in Paris, which may be 
of the highest importance not only to sel 
ence but to public economy. The munt- 
cipality have ordered an Artesian well to be 
pierced near the Barriere des Martyrs ; but 
the men employed, after getting to a depth 
of 900 fect without finding water, came to 
a stratum of chalk, so thick that the under- 
taking would] have been given up, but for 
the interference of men of scietice, who wish- 
ed it to be continued with a view to the 
above theory. According to observations 
made by means of a thermometer, a mazi+ 
ma,no doubt remains as to a fact, which 
hitherto it has not been possible to verify 
with any degree of preci:ion, namely, that 
the temperature of the earth rises in regula¢ 
proportoin towards the centre; ¢o that. at 
the tenth degree from the surface, all 
known matter must be in a state of fusion. 
At the point to which the perforation in 
question has reached, M. Arago expects a 
spring of water will arise of a sufficient de* 
cree of heat to warm public establishments, 
supply baths, and serve for other purposes, 
We cannot help thinking this expectation 
of M. Arago a very fanciful one. 


From the American Gardner’s Magazine. 


ON THE CULTIVATION AND PROPAGATION OF 
TH PINK (DIANTHUS,) Mc RE PARTICULAR- 
LY THE CARNATION, PICOTEE, AND PINK. 
BY 8. WALKER. 


“ Juve’s flower; and. if my skill is not 
vegruiled, 

He was Jove’s flower when Jove was buta 
child.” 


Permit me, dear Sirs, through the pages 
of your valuable Magazine, tosubmit a few 
hints 4o your readers cn the cultivation and 
propagation of some of the varities of this 
beautitul class of flowers, viz: the carnae 
a.ion, picotee and pink. ‘The cultivation of 
these plants has occupied the attention, and 
called forth the labor and care, of some of 
the grvat and good io ages that Lave passed 
away. Would it be asking tou much of the 
present generation, while “the schook 
master is‘abroad,” to turn aside a few to- 
ments, and admire nature in “her holiday 
suit and Sunday clothes?” IT will take dt 
for granted, itis not ; indeed, I cannot ‘bat 
believe a love of flowers, and 9 taste ‘for 
cultivating them, is rapidly increasing in 
‘very section of the country : if we look t 
the east or to the west, to the north orto the 
svuth, we see magazines and newspapers 
springing up, devoted to florieculiure. Sach 
being the case, I am induced to send you 
the present article, although I am aware‘ 
ean add but very little, with advantage, to 
what others have already said on the culti- 
vation of these plants, or bring any thing 
new before your readers; yet [I shall en. 
deavor to select and Jay belore them, in @ 
condensed form, the directions and opinions 
of others, and a few general remarks of my 
own, on the successfal cultivation of the 
pink, picotee and carnation. 


Tue Carnation.—Modern florists valye 
this plant highly, and distinguish itto in four 
classes. First, flakes, of two colors only. ; 
the ground white, with a large stripe, of 
scarlet, crimson or other color, going quite 
through the petals. Second, bizarres (sig- 
nifying odd, irregular ;) with flowers striped 
or Variegated with three or four different 
colors, with irregular stripes or spote.—~ 
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Third, picotees, piquettes, or biquetees ; edge 
Fringed, usually naving a white ground, 
with s ots or small stripes of scarlet, red, 
purple, or other colors. ‘To enumerate the 
varieties would be useless, says Green, as 
they are not permanent, and every country 
producing new flowers almost every year, 
which, though at first rising they may be 
greatly valued, ia two or three years become 
sO common as to be of little worth, espe- 
cially if they prove defective of any one 
good property, and ure turned out to make 
reom for new sorts. I will therefore refer 
my readers to the lists of the florists and 
hnurserymen, who import them or raise them 
from seed, who have a great variety under 
potpous names. The following are what 
the flor.sis call the good properties of a ear- 
nation. The flower-stem should be strong, 
and able to support the weight of the fluw- 
er in aa erect position. The petals should 
be long, broad, and stiff, and easy to ex- 
pand. or, as the florists term it, should make 
free flowers; the outer circles of petals 
should turn off gracefully, in an horizontal 
direction, and should be sufficiently strong 
to support the inner petals, which should 
diminish in size as they approach the cen- 
tre. The petals should lie over each other 
im such a manner, as that their beauties 
can meet the eye at once; the middle of the 
flower should not advance too high above 
the other parts, aud the edges should be en- 
tire, without fringe, notch, or indenture ; 
the color should be bright and equally 
marked all over the flower; the flower, 
‘when blown, should be very full of petals, 
and the outside perfectly round ; the stem 
should not only be strong, bat straight, not 
less than thirty, ner more than forty-five 
inches high ; the flower should not be less 
than three inches in diameter, and the pe- 
tals well formed—neither so many as to ap- 
pear crowded, nor so few as to appear thin ; 
the lower or ouicr circles of petals, com- 
moaly called the guard-leaves, should be 
substantial, and rise perpendicularly about 
half an inch above the calyx; the calyx 
should be at least an inch in length, and 
sufficiently strong at the top to keep the 
bases of the petals in a close and circular 


dy. 


PpoPaGaTion anp CULTURE oF THE CARNA- 
Tion.—Having obtained a quantity of good 
seeds, prepare a proportionable number of 
pots or boxes, filled with soil mixed with 
rotten cow-dung, &c., incorparated well to- 
gether ; then sow the seed and cover them 


sTo Propagate By Layers.—Afier you 
have made choice of such shoots as you in- 
tend to propagate, and have loosened the 
soil round the pliant, and, if necessary, 
raised it with fresh soil, that it may be 
level with the shoot intended to be laid 
down, strip off the leaves from the lower 
part of the shoot, and cut off tive top of the 
leaves 3 make choice of a strong joint, the 
third or fourth from the erowu of the shoot ; 
then with a sharp knife make a slip close 
below the joint, about three frouths through 
the shoot, from the joint upwards ; remove 
the swelling part of the joint where the slit 
is made, so that the part slit may be shaped 
like a tongue ; for if the onter skin be left 
on, it will prevent their pushing out roots ; 
then make a hole in the earth with your 
finger, just where the tongue in the shoot 
is to come ; put into the hole about a tea- 
spoon full of silt, or fine sand from the river ; 
then with your finger and thumb gently 
bend the shoot into the earth, observing to 
keep the top as upright as possible, that the 
slit may be open; and, having provided 
forked sticks for the purpose, thrust one of 
them in the ground so that the forked part 
may take hold of the layer, inorder to keep 
it down in its proper place 5 theu cover the 
shank of the layer with soil, giving it a gentle 
watering, Which should be repeated as often 
as itis necessary to promote their taking 
root. They will have taken root in about 
five or six weeks ; cut them off from the 
parent plant, leaving about an inch of the 
stalk below the incision attached, and plant 
them in pots or beds, or in the borders, as 
you intend to bloom them. The soil suita- 
ble for the carnation and pink is rich maiden 
loam, to which add one third part of well 
rotten cow-dung, and about one sixth part 


other water courses ; to this add a small 
quaatity of air-slacked lime, say a quart to 
a barrow full, and about double the quantity 


several times in the autuimn and spring, and 
use it the second season ; protect your com- 
post with boards from the drenching rains 
and the mid-summer sun. 


To Propacere sy Pipines.—The piping 
of the carnation is not attended with as 
much success as the piping of the pink.— 
Our warm weather, during the months of 
July and August, is much against this meth- 
od of propagating the carnation ; even in 
England not more than one-half of the pi- 
pings that are put in ever take root ; and 
were it not that some of the best sorts ake 





with about a quarter of an inch of the 
same compost, sified finely ; place the pots 
or boxes in an airy part of the garden; keep 
‘the svil moist, and shade them from the 
‘mid-day sun and heavy rains. ‘The time for 
sowing the seed is about the first of May ; 
én about twenty days the plants will come 
-up, and, if kept clear from weeds and duly 


watered, they will be fit for transplanting ||ject. 


about the first of August, at which time 
prepare some beds of the same compost as: 
they were sown in, in an open, airy situa- 
tion ; plant them in rows, about ten inches 
‘apart in the row, and twelve inches from 
row to row; during the winter, cover the 
-plants with pine poughs, or any other lighi 
‘covering ;—by these means they will gen- 
‘erally flower the following summer. When 
they begin to shoot up their stalks to flow- 
jet, they ought to be supported by sticks ; 
and attentively looked after as soon as they 
begin ‘to blow, to ascertain which of them 
“promise to be good flowers ; pull upa'l sin- 


very little and very short shoots, and are al- 
so very brittle, and difficult to propagate by 
layers, [ should recommend that the piping 
of carnations Should be discontinued ; but, 
as the most difficult sorts to propagate are 
generally the most valuable, I will make a 
quotation from Paxton, which appears to me 
to contain the best information on this sub- 
Prepare a slight hot bed in an eastern 
aspect, and as soon as the heat is moderate, 
lay on about six inches thickness of light 
mould, sifted finely. No piping should have 
less than two or three complete joints.— 
Take off the cutting horizontally, jast below 
the second or_third joint, and merely cut off 
the leaves from the joint that is to be in- 
serted into the soil, but leave the others en- 
tire, except the tops, which cut off square, a 
little nbove the centre of the crown of the 
shoot After giving the earth of the bed a 
moderate watering, place on a hand or bel! 
glass to mark the boundaries in which the 
pipings are to be planted ; plant the pipiugs 





gle and ill colored flowers, to allow th 
“Sthets more air and room ; propagate tli 
good ones by lavers. 





‘ 


half an inch seep. and at least an inch and 
a half or (wo inches distant from vach oth r. 


of drift sand from the side of the river, or|| 


of wood ashes; mix these well together) 


ton, say, not more than an inch apart. 
This I conceive to be an ertor, and one 
the causes of failure in piping: by crowdi 
too many pipings under the glass, they hold 
too much moisture, and damp off. A’ 
you have put in all your pipings, give them 
ja gentle watering, to fix the soil closely 
about them; let them remain undoveted 
juntil the leaves are dry ; then place om the 
iglasses, and press them gently downte 
vent the admission of air ; give the pipiags 
a little morning sun, but always shade tent 
iwhen the heat becomes strong, which mag 
‘be done by eavering the glisses with mates 
Itis necessary, alter the firat week, tbat tle 
iglasses be occasionally taken off to admit ait, 
‘but this must never be done when the san 
lis powerful, but rather in cloudy weather, 
or early in the morning, When-the pipings 
lare watered, never place the glasses over 
them until the leaves are dry, and then mat 
without first drying the glasses, or mildew 
| will be the consequence ; and this must be 
‘continued until the p pings are well rooted, 
iwhich will be in about six weeks, When the 


‘/glasses may be removed altogether. Whee 


there are any very choice varieties, I] wowld 
recommend that they be piped with tam 
blers, and put only one piping under eack 
glass. I have almost invariably succeeded 
in this manner, when the piping in maas 
has nearly, if not quite, a failure. 


Tue CuLTIvATION AND PROPAGATION OF THE 
Garpen Pink (Dianthus plumuarius.)—The 
pink is more hardy than the carnation, and 
may be propagated with success, by divi- 
ding the roots in the spring ; but as these 
divisions never make such good plants, or 
bloom so fine as layers or pipings, it is a de. 
sideratum to raise aew plants every year, 
either from layers or pipings, 18 ove year 
‘old plants bloom very superior to those of 
‘any other age. When your pipings @ 
'prepared, make choice of a shady part: 
ithe garden ; let the soil be light and sandy 

war 





|put your pipings in after the same mam 

ns recommended for the carnation, 
‘tering them with a fine rose — 
pot, until the soil is completely sat $ 
jcover them with a hand glass, which should 
jnot be removed until they begin to grow, 
after that they may be expused in the morne 
ling and evening, until they are able to bear 


‘||the open air, The usual time for piping the 


‘pink is July ; but I have sueceeded much 
‘better when | have attempted it in Septem. 
ber. Our dog-day weather is generally very 
jmuch against the propagating of pinks by 
‘piping. ‘he pink may be cultivated from 
seed in the same manner as the ,carnation, 
and in the same compost, with the addition 
lof a little horse manure. Maddock gives 
the following as the criterion of a fine pink: 
“ The stem should be strong and ereet, and 
not less than twelve inches high; the calyx 
smaller and shorter than the carnation, but 
nearly similar im proportion, as well as.in 
the furmation of the flower, which should 
not be less than two inches aud a half in 
ldjameter. ‘he petals should be large, 
broad and substantial, and very fine fringed 
or serrated edges, free from notches or in- 
dentures ; in short, they approach nearest 
to perfection hen the fringe or edge is 60 
fine as scarcely to be discernible ; but if 
they could be obtained entire, it would be 
desirable. Tie broadest part of the lamina, 
or broad end of the petals, should be pege 
fectly white, and dtisinet from the eye, un- 
jess it be a laced pink, that is, one ofna- 
mented with a continuation of the color of 
the eye round it, bold, clear, and distinet, hav- 
ing a considerable proportion of white in the 
centre, perfectly free from tinge or spot. The 
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been made for the London Horticultural | 
Society. ‘Two of them are referable to the! 
P. papaveracea Bankste@ and rosea. The 
third is called the Tsu Moutan, the first 
name indicative of the color, and has fine) 
purple blossoms. The fourth is the Pac! 
Moutan, with double white flowers. ‘The! 
latter is of slender growth ; it is very scarce) 
and highly esteemed. Mr. Sabine, in a pa-| 
per in the Horticultural Transactions, to, 
which we are indebted for the information 
in regard to the history of the tree pwzony, | 
states, that one of the'double purple Mou-| 
fans wis purchased (about the year 1820) | 
by an Atnerican eaptain, in order to be car-| 
ried home. But we have never heard of 
such a variety, and it was, in all probabili-| 
ty, lost on the voyage. ‘The fifth drawing! 
is called the Hong Moutan Fa, and is sail | 
to be a yellow (?) flower. It is said to} 
have been taken from a plant which flower-| 
ed in the house of a mandarin at Canton, 
in- February, 1810. This, however, was 
not believed when this statement was pub-| 
lished, and the existence of a yellow variety 
is considered very doubtful. Stories are 
current at Canton, that they have them of 


all colors, even blue and black (7). Mr.|| 


Main, who went out to China in the year 
1792, for Gilbert Slater, Esq., states, in a 
late paper, entitled “Reminiscences of a 
Voyage to and from China,” in Pazton’s 
Horticultural Register, that he selected a 
yellow with two other varieties, to bring 
out with hun ; but we find no further ac- 
count of it. 

The London ‘Horticultural Society. un- 
der the direction of Capt, Reeves, had six 
drawings executed in China, which are to 
be depended on for their accuracy. ‘Two 
are referable to the papnveracea and p 
Banksia. ‘Ihe thifd isa semi-double white 
of no great beanty : the fourth a double pur- 
ple, similar to the one above named : the 
fifth a small purplish red, with pale edges 
to the petals: the sixth a very double pale 
‘red, with small inner petals, “The society 
‘alzo possesses two other paintings, copied 
f.om Chinese originals in the collection of 
Lidy Banks, which are supposed correct ; 
on? is a deep red, the other a white flower 
‘tinted with green. Ina work efititled Me- 
‘moires sur les Chinois, there are several pa- 
‘ges devoted to the history, native habi- 
tats, and other particolars respecting these 
plants. ‘From these, which Mr. Sabine. 
partly em races in this account, we learn 
that they are of great antiquity m gardens 
in the north of China, and supposed ‘to 
have originally been found growing wild 
on the mountains in the province of Ho- 
van, They were subsequently cultivated 
in the imperial gardens of Kai-fong-fou, in| 
Ho-nan ; but they flourish better in the pro-| 
vince of Hon-Konang, from: whence they 
ave sent to Pekin, Canton, ‘and other parts, 
of the empire. Mr. Main, in the paper be-. 
fore alluded to, states that they are natives! 
of, and much cultivated'in, the province’ 
Nankin. It is ‘also répresented that. the 
Chinese have platits' ‘of ‘various heichts, 
‘from’ very dwarf ones to'thosé of twenty’ or 
"there feet high, and ‘that they ‘produce their 
flowers at differént seasohs':’ some in! win, 
ter'atl others iy atti: OOP aeothris 
“undotibtedly me) in 'régatd to the ‘native 





laca'ity of the plants ; as their habits would 
lead us to suppose that they were of Alpine 
origin, subject to being buried in deep snows 
during winter, and in spring breaking into 
foliage tapidly, and making strong short 
shoots in the early part of the season.— 
Some writers, among whom are Thunberg 
and Loureiro, referred all the ponies 
which they saw to the P. officinalis.— 
From China, they were introduced to Ja- 
pan, where they are extensively. cultiva- 
ted, 

The introduction of the plants to Eug- 
land, from Chinn, is said to be attended 
with considerable dithiculty ; the length of 
the voyage being so great, that nearly all 
‘tbe plants die on the way. But we are in- 
clined to think that the loss of the plant is 
more to be attributed to the state they are 
in, when sent from China, and the mode of 
packing, than from the length of the voy- 
age. Mr. Main states that the plants are 
brought to Canton fiom the province of 
Nankin, and, when done flowering, for the 
most part thrown away. Fle also states, 
that he turned sone out of the pots which 
had just arrived, and found them “ most 
barbarously used.” Jt appeared that they 
had been raised in the open ground, in a 
strong alluvial soil, and had all thei strong 





thick woody roots docked short off, to fita 
small pot, for the convenience of carriage 
Undoubtedly most of the plints which are 
imported are in no better condition than 
these ; and this is sufficient to ensure the 
death of almost any plant during a voy- 
age of three or forr months. The plants 
are, for the most part, thrown away by 
the Chinese when they have blossoined 
once, as it is not believed they will flower 
again. Atthe time they flower, the offi- 
cers.of the East Inia Company are absen! 
at Macao, to which place they generally 
resort afier the sailing of the ships, so that 
they have no opportunity to see the plants 
themselves when in bloom, but rely upon 
the native residents at Canton. ‘This cir- 
cumstance accounts for the uncertainty 
which exists in regard to the number oi 
the varieties, and the dissimilarity in color 
of the flowers. 

The best acconnt of the Peonia Mou- 
fan which has. been published, was by the 
late Mr, George Anderson, in the Transac- 
tions of the Linnean Society. In that. pa- 
per, which forms part of a monagraph of 
the tribe, wri'ten in the year 1817, he adopt- 
ed the sinzle-flowered plant as the type of 
the species, and the two others then known 
and described as species, he considered as 
only varieties. In this he was some time 
afterwards (1824) followed by DeCandolle, 
who adopted his order of the plants; and 
subsequent writers have concurred with 
this method. The specific name, Moutan, 
was first given by Dr. Sims, in 1808. ‘It 
was called by one or two writers, P. arbo- 
rea ; but the former name is now establish. 
ed, and we only occasionally see the latter 
applied in catalogues or minor works on 
gardening. ° 





M. Arago, on Wednesday, in delivering 
‘a lecture ‘on the theory of the central heat 
of the earth, related an operation at this 














lime carrying on in Paris, which may be 
of the highest importance not only to sei 
ence but to public economy. The munr- 
cipality have ordered an Artesian well to be 
pierced near the Barriere des Martyrs ; but 
the men employed, after getting to a depth 
of 900 feet without finding water, came to 
a stratum of chalk, so thick that the under- 
taking would have been given up, but for 
the interference of men of science, who wish- 
ed it tobe continued with a view to the 
above theory. According to observatiotis 
made by means of a thermometer, a mazé* 
ma,no doubt remains as to a fact, which 
hitherto it has not been possible to verify 
with any degree of preci:ion, namely, that 
the temperature of the earth rises in regulat 
proportoin towards the centre; so that. at 
ihe tenth degree from the surface, all 
known matter must be in a state of fusion. 
At the point to which the perforation in 
question has reached, M. Arago expects a 
spring of water will arise of a sufficient de* 
cree of heat to warm public establishments, 


jsupply baths, and serve for other purposes. 





We cannot help thinking this expectation 
of M. Arago a very fanciful one. 


From the American Gardner’s Magazine. 


ON THE CULTIVATION AND PROPAGATION OF 
THS PINK (DIANTHUS,) Mc RE PARTICULAR- 
LY THE CARNATION, PICOTEE, AND PINK.— 
BY 8. WALKER. 


“ Jove’s flower; and, if my skill is not 
veruiled, 

He was Jove’s flower when Jove was buta 
child.” 


Permit me, dear Sirs, through the pages 
of your valuable Magazine, tosubmit a few 
hints4o your readers cn the cultivation and 
propagation of some of the varities of this 
beautiful class of flowers, viz: the carnae 
a.ion, picotee and pink. The cultivation of 
these plants has oecupied the attention, and 
ealled forth the labor and care, of some of 
the grvat and good ia ages that Lave passed 
away. Would it be asking tov much of the 
present generation, while ‘the schook- 
muster is'abroad,” to turn aside a few tmo- 
meats, and admire nature in “her holiday 
suit and Sunday clothes?” I will takedt 
for granted, itis not; indeed, | cannot ‘bat 
believe a love of flowers, and 2 taste ‘for 
cultivating them, is rapidly increasing in 
‘very section of the country : if we look to 
the east or to the west,1o the north orto the 
suuth, we see magazines and newspapers 
springing up, devoted to floriculiure. Such 
being the case, | am induced to-send you 
the present article, although I am aware‘ 
ean add but very little, with advantage, to 
what others have already said on the culti- 
vation of these plants, or bring any thing 
new before your readers; yet [ shall en- 
deavor to select and Jay belore them, in @ 
condensed form, the directions and opinions 
of others, and a few general remarks ot’ my 
own, on the successful cultivation of the 
pink, picotee and carnation. 


Tue Carnation.—Modern florists valye 
this plant highly, and distinguish itto in four 
classes. First, flakes, of two colors only. ; 
the ground white, with a large stripe. of 
searjet, crimson or other color, going quite 
through the petals. Second, bizarres (sig- 
nifying odd, irregular ;) with flowers sttiped 
or Variégated with three or four different 
colors, with irregular stripes or spote.— 
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Third, picotees, piquettes, or biquetees ; edge 
Fringed, usually naving a white ground, 
with s ots or sinall stripes of scarlet, red, 
purple, or other colors. ‘To enumerate the 
varieties would be useless, says Green, as 
they are not permanent, and every country 
producing new flowers almost every year, 
which, though at first rising they may be 
greatly valued, ia two or three years become 
sO common as to be of little worth, espe- 
cially if they prove defective of any one 
good property, and are turned out to make 
reom for new sorts. I will therefore refer 
ty readers to the lists of the florists and 
nurserymen, who import them or raise them 
from seed, who have a great variety under 
pompous names. The following are what 
the flor.sts call the good properties of a car- 
nation. The flower-stem should be strong, 
and able to support the weight of the luw- 
er in aa erect position. The petals should 
be long, broad, and stiff, and easy to ex- 
pand. or, as the florists term it, should make 
free flowers; the outer circles of petals 
should turn off gracefully, in an horizontal 
direction, and should be sufficiently strong 
to support the inner petals, which should 
diminish in size as they approach the cen- 
tre. The petals should lie over each other 
im such a manner, as that their beauties 
ean meet the eye at once; the middle of the 
flower should not advance too high above 
the other parts, and the edges should be en- 
tire, without fringe, notch, or indenture ; 
the color should be bright and equally 
marked all over the flower; the flower, 
‘when blown, should be very full of petals, 
and the outside perfectly round ; the stem 
should not only be strong, bat straight, not 
less than thirty, ner more than forty-five 
inches high ; the flower should not be less 
than three inches in diameter, and the pe- 
tals well formed—neither so many as to ap- 
pear crowded, nor so few as to appear thin ; 
the lower or ouicr circles of petals, com- 
moaly called the guard-leaves, should be 
‘substantial, and rise perpendicularly about 
half an inch above the calyx; the calyx 
should be at least an inch in length, and 
sufficiently strong at the top to keep the 
bases of the petals in a close and circular 


body. 


PropaGaTion AND CULTURE oF THE CARNA- 
T10N.—Having obtained a quantity of good 
seeds, prepare a proportionable number of 
pots or boxes, filled with soil mixed with 
rotten cow-dung, &c., incerparated well to- 
gether ; then sow the seed and cover them 
with about a quarter of an inch of the 
same compost, sified finely ; place the pots 
or boxes in an airy part of the garden; keep 
‘the suvil moist, and shade them from the 
‘mid-day sun and heavy rains. ‘The time for 
sowing the seed is about the first of May ; 
in about twenty days the plants will come 
-up, and, if kept clear from weeds and duly 
watered, they will be fit for transplanting 
about the first of August, at which time 
prepare some beds of the same compost as: 
they were sown in, in an open, airy situa- 
‘tion ; plant them in rows, about ten inches 
‘apart in the row, and twelve inches from 
row to row; during the winter, cover the 
-plants with pine poughs, or any other light 
‘covering ;—by these means they will gen- 
‘erally flower the following summer. When 
they begin to shoot up their stalks to flow- 
jet, they ought to be supported by sticks ; 
and attentively looked after as soon as they 
begin ‘to blow, to ascertain which of them 
“promise to be good flowers ; pull up a!l sin- 
gle and ill colored flowers, to allow th 
“@thets more air and room ; propagate tli 


sTo Propagate By Layers.—After you 
have made choice of such shoots as you in- 
tend to propagate, and have loosened the 
soil round the piant, and, if necessary, 
raised it with fresh soil, that it may be 
level with the shoot intended to he laid 
down, strip off the leaves from the lower 


leaves 5 make choice of a strong joint, the 
third or fourth froin the erowu of the shoot ; 
then with a sharp knife make a slip close 
below the joint, about three frouths through 
the shoot, from the joint upwards ; remove 
the swelling part of the joint where the slit 
is made, so that the part slit may be shaped 





then make a hole in the earth with your 
finger, just where the tongue in the shoot 
isto come ; put into the hole about a tea. 
spoon full of silt, or fine sand from the river ; 
then with your finger and thumb gently 
bend the shoot into the earth, observing to|| 
keep the top as upright as possible, that the]| 
slit may be open; and, having provided || 
forked sticks for the purpose, thrust one of|| 
them in the ground so that the forked part 
may take hold of the layer, inorder to keep 
it down in its proper place ; then cover the 
shank of the layer with soil, giving it a gentle 
watering, Which should be repeated as often 
as itis necessary to promote their taking 
root. They will have taken root in about 
five or six weeks ; cut them off from tie 
parent plant, leaving about an inch of the 
stalk below the incision attached, and plant 
them in pots or beds, or in the borders, as 
you intend to bloom them. The soil suita- 
ble for the carnation and pink is rich maiden 
loam, to which add one third part of well 
rotten cow-dung, and about one sixth part 
of drift sand from the side of the river, or 
other water courses; to this add a small 
quantity of air-slacked lime, say a quart to 
a barrow full, and about double the quantity | 
of wood ashes; mix these well together 
several times in the autumn and spring, and 
use it the second season ; protect your com- 
post with boards from the drenching rains 

and the mid-summer sun. 





To Propacete sy Pirtnes.—The piping |; 
of the carnation is not attended with as|| 
much success as the piping of the pink.—|| 
Our warm weather, during the months of|| 
July and August, is much against this meth-|| 
od of propagating the carnation ; even in 
England not more than one-half of the pi- 
pings that are put in ever take root ; and|| 
were it not that some of the best sorts make || 
very little and very short slioots, and are al-|; 
so very brittle, and difficult to propagate by || 
layers, [ should recommend that the piping || 
of carnations Should be discontinued ; but, 
as the most difficult sorts to propagate are 
generally the most valuable, I will make a 











to contain the best information on this sub- 
ject. Prepare a slight hot bed in an eastern 
aspect, and as soon as the heat is moderate, 


lay on about six inches thickness of light||djameter. i 
mould, sifted finely. No piping should have] broad and substantial, and very fine fringed 
less than two or three complete joints.—|or serrated edges, free from notches or in- 
Take off the cutting horizontally, jast below ||dentures ; in short, they approach nearest 
the second or third joint, and merely cut off||to perfection when the fringe or edge is 60 


ton, say, not more than an inch apart. 
This 1 conceive to be an ertor, and one 
the causes of failure in piping: by pert | 
too many pipings under the glass, they 

too much moisture, and damp off. A 
[you have put in all your pipings, give them 
ja gentle watering, to fix the soil closely 


part of the shoot, and cut off tive top of the|/about them ; let them remain undoveted 


until the leaves are dry ; thea place on the 
iglasses, and press them gently downte 

vent the admission of air ; give the pipiags 
a little morning sun, but always shade thent 
lwhen the heat becomes strong, which mag 
‘be done by covering the glasses with mate 
Itis necessary, alter the firat week, thet the 


like a tongue ; for if the outer skin be left|| glasses be occasionally taken off to admit ait, 
on, it will prevent their pushing out roots ;|/but this must never be done when the san 


is powerful, but rather in cloudy weather 
or early in the morning. When-the pipings 
lare watered, never place the glasses over 
them until the leaves are dry, and thea mat 
without first drying the glasses, or mildew 
will be the consequence ; and this must be 
continued until the p pings are well rooted, 
which will be in about six weeks, When the 
glasses may be removed altogether, Whee 
there are any very choice varieties, 1 would 
recommend that they be piped with 4um- 
blers, and put only one piping under each 
glass. I have almost invariably succeeded 
in this manner, when the piping in mass 
has nearly, if not quite, a failure. 


Tue CuLTIVATION AND PROPAGATION OF THE 
Garpen Pink (Dianthus plumarius.)—The 
pink is more hardy than the carnation, and 
may be propagated with success, by divi- 
ding the roots in the spring ; but as these 
divisions never make such good plants, or 
bloom so fine as layers or pipings, it is a de. 
sideratum to raise anew plants every year, 
either from layers or pipings, 1s ove year 
old plants bloom very superior to those of 
any other age. When your pipings a 
prepared, make choice of a shady part: 
the garden ; let the soil be light and meen Al 
put your pipings in after the same man 
ns recommended for the carnation, wae 
tering them with a fine rose bores 
pot, until the soil is completely sat $ 


jcover them with a hand glass, which should 


not be removed until they begin to grow,; 
after that they may be expused in the morne 
ing and evening, until they are able to bear 
the open air. The usual time for piping the 
pink is July ; but I have sueceeded much 
better when | have attempted it in Septem. 
ber. Our dog-day weather is generally very 
much against the propagating of pinks by 
piping. ‘The pink may be cultivated from 
seed in the same manner as_ the jcarnation, 
and in the same compost, with the addition 
of a little horse manure. Maddock gives 
the following as the criterion of a fine pink: 
“ The stem should be strong and ereet, and 
not less than twelve inches high; the calyx 


quotation from Paxton, which appears to me ||smaller and shorter than the carnation, but 


nearly similar in proportion, as well asin 
the furmation of the flower, which should 
not be less than two inches aud a half in 
The petals should be large, 


the leaves from the joint that is to be in- 
serted into the soil, but leave the others en- 
tire, except the tops, which cut off square, a 
little nbove the centre of the crown of the 
After giving the earth of the bed a 
moderate watering, place on a hand or bel! 
glass to mark the boundaries in which the 
pipings are to be planted ; plant the pipings 


fine as scarcely to be discernible ; but if 
they could be obtained entire, it would be 
desirable. Tie broadest part of the lamina, 
or broad end of the petals, should be pee 
fectly white, and dtisinet from the eye, un- 
less it be a laced pink, that is, one ofa. 
mented with a continuation of the eoler of 
the eye round it, bold, clear, and distinet, hav- 
ing a considerable proportion of white in the 


half an inch deep, and at least an inch and 
a half or two inches distant from vach oth r. 














good ones by lavers. 


Many authors, and. among th nuniber Pax 
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centre, perfectly free from tinge or spot. The 
‘ye *sh-uld consist of a bright or dark tich 
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¢rimson or purple, resembling velvet, but 
the nearer it approaches to black, the more 
it is esteemed: its proportion should be 
about equal to that of the white, that it may 
neither appear too large nor too small.” 


The importation of the pink and carna. 
tion into this country, from England or from 
France, is very rarely successiul ; the close 
air and the scent,of the ship is, in nine 
ceases out of ten, falal to the plants ; hence 
these fine and odoriferous } sowed are 80 
little known or cultivated. We, indeed, find 
pinks and carnation of a certain sort, in al- 
most every garden, but we rarely meet with 
good one. I[ have met with specimens of 
the carnation, with high.sounding name, 
admired by its owner for its great size ; but 
if the colors of th» petals had been green 
insteadjof “ brick-dust-reded,” it would have 
Tealily passed for a cabbage-sprout.— 
With such specimens, how can we expect 
‘to enlist the cultivated mind and tasteful ad- 
mirer of nature, in the cultivation of this 
lovely flower! ‘The average price of carna- 
tions and picotees, in England, is about three 
shil.ings sterling per pair-pinks, one shilling 
and sixpence per pair, with a few excep- 
tions for new volt scarce varieties, which 
vary from five to twenty shillings per pair. 
I mention these tacts, to contrast the prices 
asked and received by « gardner in this vi- 
cinity for one hundred plants of the carna. 
tion, warranted fine lt of colors various! 
—Price paid, and [ believe all that was asked, 
was theee cents each! The result is, the 
purchaser is disgusted with his bargain ; 
and if he had not an opportunity of seeing 
better things, he might have exclaimed, in 
reply to the following line of the poet,— 


“ And pinks of smell divinest,” 
Carnations of shapes and colors vilest. 


To engage our friends in the cause of 
Flora, we should supply them with things at 
a fuir price. ‘Taste, like truth, does not lie 
at the bottom of « well, nor is it confined to 
the rich or the poor, to the citizens or the 
yeoman, but is found in all countries, and 
among ull classes of society. 


In conclusion, dear Sirs, I would remark, 
that some good varieties of the carnation 
and the pink are to be found in the vicinity 
‘of Boston. A few yeurs since, [ did not 
know of a first-rate pink in the State of 
Massachusetts. We have now some ten to 
fifteen varieties of the best sorts. Mr. Hill, 
of Boston, hus long been successful in the 
cultivation of the carnation; and it gives 
‘me pleasure to add, that some choice varie- 
+ties tre now under the care of Mr. Hagger- 
‘ston, at the seat of J. P. Cushing, Esq., at 
Wutertown. A variety of fine pinks may 
_ be found at the Bot nic Garden, Cambridge, 
uader the care of Mr. W. E. Carter, aud 
‘wiso at other gardens ia the neighborhood. 
‘Among the best sorts cultivated in the vi- 
einity of Boston, TF would name Bow’s Clau- 
d as, Major Shaw, Lady Cobvet, Lord Ham- 
ilton, Queen Caroline, Ford’s fine seeding, 
Bow’s Sir Isane Newton, Navarino, Pettit’s 
‘seedling, Hawkin’s Beauty, a seedling raised 
by Cof. Wilder, of Dorchester, and a seed. 
hog by the Messrs. Hovey, of Cambridze- 
port. The two latter I consider as possess. 


ing many, if not all, the praperties which 


‘“onstitute a good pink. We may, there. 
Gore. hope soon to have more than one of 
sGur senses pratified ; tor 


th 

“Good scents do purify the brain, 

Awake: the fancy, aud the wits refine.” 
Yours, &c., 

" 8S. WALKER, 

Roxbury, Aug. 16, 1836. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
VAN MONS’ METHOD OF RAISING FRUIT 
TREES FROM THE SEED. 





; We published a few weeks since, from 


the Boston Horticultural Register, Gen. 
Dearborn’s introductory remarks to the ac- 
count given by A. Poiteau, of the means 
which were employed by Van Mons to ob- 
tain excellent fruit from the seed. Omit- 
ting the speculative part of the article, we 
here give, as briefly as the nature of the 
subject will admit, the most interesting and 
useful facts, which were developed during 
the course of the experiments of Van Mons, 
with the hope that it may induce others to 
follow his example, even though it be on a 
very limited scale. 

Van Mons’ laid the ground-work for his 
experiments by collecting, during excur- 
sions through every part of the surround- 
ing country, wild and natural stocks of fruit 
trees, which exhibited a favorable appear- 
ance, and which, from his familiarity with 
the characteristics, he was enabled at once 
to select. By means of these acquisitions, 
and repeated sowings from them, he had, 
ina few years, 80,000 fruit trees in his 
nursery, which enabled him to make his ex- 
periments on a large scale, and to obtain 
results more promptly and with greater 
certainty. « His repeated successive sow- 
ings,” says Poiteau, “ of annual flowers, 
and perennial shrubs which grew and frac- 
tified in a short time ; his excursions to 
observe the wild type of our fruit trees, in 
places where they grew and reproduced in 
a state of nature; his new generations, 
which were obtained from wild and free 
or natural stocks, as well as from the first 
sowings in his pursery , his thousand upon 
thousand of observations collected from 
every quarter, have enabled Mr. Van Mons 
to establish a law which admits of no ex- 
ceptions ; this law is, that so long as plants 
remain in their natural situation, they do 
not sensibly vary, and their seeds always 
produce the same ; but, on changing their 
climate and territory, several among them 
'vary,some more and others less, and when 
‘they have once departed from their natural 
sta.e, they never again return to it, but are 
‘removed more and more therefrom, by suc- 
‘cessive generations. and produce, sufficient- 
ily often, distinct races, nore or less dura- 
ble ; and that finally, if these varieties are 
even carried back to the territory of their 
‘ancestors, they will neither represent the 
character cf their parents, nor even return 





sprung.” 

Another very important conclusion at 
which Van Mons arrived from a long series 
of observations, was this :—While pear 
itrees, in a state of nature, and in their ni- 
tive soil, always reproduce seeds, without 
any sensible variation ; the seeds which a 
| domesticated pear,—that is to say, one that 
|has been for a long time in a state of varia- 
tion in consequence of a change of climate 
or other cause,—yields at its hundredth 
fvuctification, produce trees not only very 
different from itself, but still very different 
|from trees which have been produced from 
the seed of its first fructification ; and the 











older a domesticated pear beconcs, tle 


to the species [varieties] from whence they|| 


[Ocroper, 





nearer do the trees produced from its latest 
seeds, approach to a state of nature, with- 
|out, however, ever returning to it. Having 
|arrived at this conviction, he concluded that 
'“* by sowing the first seeds of a new variety 
of fruit trees, there should be obtained trees 
always variable in their seeds, because they 
can no longer escape from this state of 
variation, and which are less disposed to 
return toward a wild state, than those pro- 
duced from seeds of an ancient variety; 
and as those which tend toward a wild state 
have less chance of becoming perfect ac 
cording to our tastes, than thse which are 
in the open field of variation, it is in the 
seminary of the first seeds of the newest 
| varieties of fruit trees, that we should expect 
to find more perfect fruits.” 

The above quotation comprises the whole 
‘theory of Van Mons. “ It was to verify it, 
and put it in practice, that from that period 
‘he collected in his nursery young wild trees, 
young free stocks,* and sowed large quan- 
\tities of the seeds and stones, of various 
‘kinds of fruit trees, in order to have their 
| first fruits, and sow their seeds in turn to 
j obtain a generation, of whose novelty he 
| was sure, and to take it as a point of depar- 
ture for his experiments. Although Mr. Van 
| Mons operated on thousands of various kinds 
‘and different varieties of trees at the same 
time, I will assume, in order to render what 
I say more clear, in explaining his progress, 
that he made his experiments on a single 
variety of pear. 

* As soon as the young pear tree with 
which he began his experiments, produced 
its first fruit, Mr. Van Mons sowed the 
seeds. There resulted a first generation, 
the individuals of which, although of very 
different kinds, did not resemble their pa- 
rent. He cultivated them with care, and 
endeavored to hasten their growth, as much 
as possible, by all the known means in his 
power. These young trees yielded fruit, 
which were generally small, and almost all 
of them bad. He sowed the seed of these, 
and obtained a second generation without 
interruption—which is very impor.ant—that 
were very different in kind, but did not re- 
semble their parent, although they: had a 
less wild appearance than their predeces- 
sors. ‘These were cultivated with equal 
attention, and they fructified earlier than 
had their parent. The fruits of this second 
generation aiso varied us much as the trees 
which bore them, but part of them appeared 
less near the wild state than the preceding}; 
yet only a few possessed the requisite qual- 
‘ities to entitle them to preservation. Con- 
‘stant in his plan, Mr. Van Mons sowed the 
seeds, and obtained a third continued gene- 
‘ration, the greater part of the young trees 
of which had a phasis of good augury, that 
‘is, something of the physiognomy of our 
good domesticated pear trees, and they 
were consequently less various in appear- 
Jance. Being carefully cultivated, as had 
been the preceding, these trees of the third 
generation fructified still earlier than had 
'those of the second generation. Several 
‘of them produced edible fruit, although not 














yet decidedly good, but sufficiently amelior- 


| _*That is, natural stocks from domesticated varie- 
tics, ' 
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ated to convince Mr. Van Mons that he 
had discovered the true path to amelisra- 
tion, and that he should continue to follow 
it. He also recognized, with not less sat- 
isfaction, that the oftener the generations | 
succeeded each other, without interruption, | 
the more promptly did they fructify it. The) 
seeds of the fruit of this third generation, | 
which had a good appearance, were sowed, | 
and the trees managed as carefully as the) 
preceding, and produced a fourth genera- 
tion, the trees of which were a little less 
varied, and nearly all of them had an ap- 
pearance of favorable augury ; they fructi- 
fied in a shorter tine than the third genera- 
tion ; many of the fruits were good, several | 
excellent, but a small number still bad.—| 
He again took the seeds of the best kinds) 
of those pears, sowed them and obtained a! 
fifth generation, the trees of which were’ 
less various than the preceding, fructified 
sooner, and produced more good and ex-| 
cellent fruits, than those of the fourth.” 

He continued his experiments till 1834, 
when he had reached the eighth generation, | 
and at each he always obtained fruit more 
and more pertec’. 

“ Mr. Van Mons made the same experi-' 
ment on almost all the other kinds of fruits. | 
The apple yielded no other than good fruit 
in the fourth generation. The stone fruits, | 
as the peach, apricot, plum, and cherry, be-| 
came perfect in a still shorter time ; all of 
them produced good and excellent fruits in, 
the third generation ; which should be the 
case, for our stone fruit always reproduce | 
more or less good without any particular 
attention, and therefore they should with 
less difficulty, and in shorter time, arrive 
at a perfect state of amelioration.” 

The time required to arrive at a satisfac-| 
tory result, that is, the number of years be-. 
fore each tree would produce its first fruit, | 
and the number of generations necessary, 
to advance the fruit to a state of sufficient 
excellence, was a subject of anxious im- 
portance. Van Mons found that three or 
four generations in uninterrupted succes-' 
sion, embracing from twelve to fifteen con- 
secutive years, were sufficient to obtain no 
other than excellent fruit from the stones 
of peaches, apricots, plums, and cherries ;| 
and to obtain none other than excellent ap-| 
ples, four successive generations, and about 
Lwenty consecutive years were required.— 
With the pear, the difficulty was greater. 
“ At first, Mr. Van Mons was unable to pro- 
cure the seeds of varieties very recently pro- 
created ; the seeds he was obliged to coin 
mence his experiments with, were obtained 
from ancient varieties, whose age was) 
much advanced, which from experience. 
tended to retard the first fructification of his 
young trees. Nevertheless, Mr. Van Mons, 
has been able to ascertain that twelve or 
fifteen years was the mean term of time 
from the moment of planting the first seed 
of an ancient variety of the domestic pear, 
to the first fructification of the trees which 
sprung from them. ‘The trees from the se- 
cond sowing of the seed of the first gene-; 
ration, have yielded their first fruit at an 
age of from ten to twelve years, as the 
mean term; those of the third generation, | 
at an age of from eight to ten years ; those: 
of the fourth generation, at an age of fro.) 








3ix to eight years ; and finally those of the 
fifth generation, at the age of six years.— 
Mr. Van Mons being actually at the eighth 
generation, has informed me that he has 
obtained several pear trees which fructified 
at the age of four years. From this de- 
creasing progression, it may be seen that 
the fear of a lengthened experiment ought 
to decrease in proportion as it advances ; 
and that adding the requisite years of the 
first five generations of the pear, a point is 
reached where none other than excelleni 
pears are obtained, at the end of forty-two 
years. But if in each generation, as has 
been shown, there are always several trees 
which do not await the mean term named 
for their fructification, the time may be esti- 
rated at thirty-six years, for obtaining from 
the pear, in five uninterrupted generations, 
new trees and fruits, all of which are of ex- 
cellent quality. ‘The time can still be more 
abridged ; for in one of his last letters Mr. 
Yan Mons informed me that from two of his 
first sowings of pears, there were trees pro- 
duced which fructified at the age of six 
years.” 

His method of treating his seedlings was 
as follows: He left them in the seed bed 
two years; he then took them up, threw 
away a partas worthless, and transplanted 
the most vigorous at a proper distance to 
allow them to develop themselves. He 
planted thein sufficiently near to force them 
to run up tall, and to form pyramidal tops, 
without pruning ; this hastens, he states, 
their fructification. This distance was 
about ten feet. While waiting for them 
to fructify, opportunity was afforded to ex- 
amine the characteristics of their future ex- 
cellence. It was generally not until they 


|| were four years of age, that they began to 


develop distinctly these characteristics.— 
From long continued observations, he was 
enabled to establish the following prognos- 
tics : 

“1. Prognostics of favorable augury. A 
good form,a sinooth and slightly shining 
bark, a regular distribution of the branches, 
in proportion to the height of the tree; an- 
nual shoots bent, striated, a little twisted, 
and breaking clean without splinters, thorns 
long garnished with eyes or buds, their 
whole, or nearly whole length ; eyes or 
buds plump, not divergent, red or grizzled , 
leaves smooth, of a mean size, crimped on 
the side of the middle nerve, borne on pe- 
tioles rather long than short, the youngest 
in spring, remaining a long time directly 
against the bud, the others, or the inferior, 
expanded, hollowed into a gutter from the 
bottom towards the top, but not their whole 
length. 

“2. Prognostios of badaugury. Branch- 
es and twigs confused, protruding like those 
of the hornbeam, or broom, thorns short, 
without eyes; leaves averted from the bud, 
from their first appearing, small, round, ter- 
minating in a short point, guttered their 
whole length. These characteristics indi- 
cate small fruit, flesh sweet and dry, or ba- 
king fruit and late. 

“3. Prognostics of early fruit. 
large, short ; buds large and near. 

“4. Prognostics of late fruit. Wood 
slim, branches well distributed, pendent, 
the shoots a little knotted, generally denote 
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late delicious fruit; with leaves rounty 
point short, stiff, of a deep green, borne on 
petioles of mean length, are analogous 
signs, but less sure.” 


We close this article with an account of 
the severe dicappointments whic) this dis- 
tinguished man has been doomed to expe- 
rience of late years. While pursuing his 
experiment on a very extensive scale in his 
nursesy at Brussels, in 1819, the ground 
which was occupied by his vast collection 
of new fruits, was declared to be indispen- 
sable for streets and building lots, and he 
was summoned to vacate it in the shot 
space of two months, under the penalty of 
seeing all his trees cut down and thrown 
into the fire. As professor of the Universi- 
ty of, Louvain, he resolved to remove his 
nursery to that city, that it might be more 
completely under his control; but the peri- 
od assigned for evacuating his nursery, 
was unfortunately in the winter. His loss 
was consequently great and irreparable ; 
and being obliged to confide nearly the 
whole care and labor of removal to others, 
it was with great difficulty he saved a 
twentieth part of his nursery. After his 
removal to Louvain, with the exception of 
having a great number of young plants 
kroken down and drawn out of the ground, 
by the masses of ice which were left upon 
it, after a great freshet in the river which 
passes though the city, and which overflowe 
ed his nursery to the depth of seven or eight 
feet, he enjoyed more or less quietly this new 
Icoation during the following thirteen years. 
His correspondence was renewed and exe 
tended, his Josses were replaced by new ac- 
quisitions, and the mass of his observations 
was augmented, and his new varieties were 
liberally disseminated. “ But,” observes 
Poiteau, “publie utilite had sworn that she 
would finally embiiter his old age. In 
1831, we besieged the citadel D’Anvers, 
and although Mr. Van Mons’ nursery was 
fourteen leagues distant from the army, the 
engineers could not find a more commodious 
place than that nursery to bake the bread 
of the soldiers in ; consequently a great 
vart of his trees were destroyed, hong 
constructed their ovens on the gro 
where they grew, and the fruit of the 
others was exposed to pillage. Still the 
philosophy of Mr. Van Mone sustained him 
in this unexpected devas'ation ; he hired 
two other tracts of land into which here 
move his young plants; he was consoled 
because he had time to collect, although it 
was summer, scions of the trees which were 
sacrificed to afford a place for the erection 
of ovens ; but public utility had not yet ex- 
hausted all her severities against him.— 
Unfortunately, there was not a Chaptal in 
the council of the prince, and the engineer, 
seeing nothing, decided again in 1836, im 
the name of public utility, that Mr. Vem 
Mons’ nursery was the sole and only poms 
on the globe, proper for establishing 9 (gas 
house for lighting the city. Heaven 
that these gentleinvn may be enabled togee 
better for the future; but it isnot in ther 
power to prevent the true friends of intel 
lectual light, and of public prosperity, from 
regarding their decision as an act of igne 
rance and the grossest vandalism. 

“Mr. Van Mons is actually seventy 
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years of age ; he has consecrated his whole, 
all his life, a large part of his fortune, to 


public utility, and yei it is in the name of! 
llcome forward with this eute rprize for Bur- | 


public utility that they have slam hin, as- 
sassinated him! Ouge of light, how dark 
thou art! 

“In the commencement of Septeinber, 
3834, Mr. Van Mons, on sending ine a box 
of pears, which were the first of a seventh 
generation, observed in his letter, ‘ when 
you taste these pears the trees which bore 
them will no longer exist.’ In fact, f learn- 
eda few days afier, that the destructive 
exe had prostrated these trecs and many 
others, that the nursery was dishonored, 
lost, and Mr. Van Mons frustrated in his 
deaiest hopes, which were to send us the 
products of his labor. 

“Tt is impossible to foresee, or rather I 
dare not express my fears, as to what will 
beceme of the ruins of an establishment, 
which wanted encouragement, which was 
of a nature to elevate the g'ory of an em- 
pire.” 


A nute is added, stating that he lad been}, 


ordered to evacuate the whole of the land 
before the end of February. 


‘From th? Burlington Gazette. 


Tue Sirk Business.—We give the 
communication below a pro.inent place in 
our columns, not less because of the im- 
portance of the subject, than of the able and 
practical manner in which it is likely to be 
discussed, and we tender to our corres- 
pondent our hearty thanks, and in this we 
feel sure that our readers will join us, for 
the favor which he promises to confer on 
us.and them. We are fully persuaded that 
nothing is needed but facts, such as our| 
Correspondent will communicate, to arcuse | 
public attention to this too long neglected 


gift to promise that success which an enor-| 
|:mously lucrative business is sure to afford. | 
|found they measured near seven fect in cir- 


‘f do not know the gent’emen who have} 


llington, neither have [ any interest in the) 
lundertaking, beyond the very great gratifi-| 
ication it would affurd me te see the ancient) 
‘name of Burlington among the conspicuous 
Silk-growing districts of the Union. 


| 
| It is possible that some of your readers 
‘may smile at the mention of a Company, 
with a large capital, embarking in the busi-| 
ness of raising Silk. Itis natural that many 
‘of them should, for the subject is new; and) 
but little information has been disseminated | 
‘through the country generally, respecting} 
lit. Allow me, sir, to use your columns, to) 
lay before your readers a multitude of facts) 
in my possession, so strong, in the aggre-| 
gate, as, I hope, will make the smile of 
‘incredulity give place to that of satisfaction. 

dut this uccessery information cannot be| 
communicated iaa single number. Your} 
own zeal for the wellare of ancient Burling-| 
jton will bear me out in giving room for fu-| 
‘ture essays ; for I need not point your at- 
‘tention to the absolute necessity of a cor- 
‘rect and ample view of the importance of 
ithe Silk business being given to the com- 
lamunity, where such an establishment is) 
about to be locaated. 


Let us, in the first place, look to the vast 
‘extent to which the Silk trade is carried! 
‘in foreiga countries. England is compara-| 
tively a new hand at the business—yet its! 
importance to her is immense. ‘Two mil- 
lions of pounds of raw and recled Silk are 
annually imported by her, the manufacture 
of which is estimated to maintain, by the 
mere wages of labor, four hundred thousand 
persons! Fifty theusand looms are at 
work. In France, the value of the busi- 




















eubject, which, there can be no reason to 
doubt, will ere long have an important! 
bearing on individual as well as national! 
prosperity. We fully concur with our cor- 
Yespondent in the opinion, that there is no} 
place more favorable for the prosecution of 
this business than Burlington and its vicin- 

Editors of papers in different sections 
of the State, who may wish to excite among} 
their readers an attention to this subject, 
tire referred with confidence to the present 
and forthcoming essays of our correspond- 
per as well calculated to attain that ob- 
ect. 


THE SILK BUSINESS. 
No. I. 
Fo the Editor of the Burlington Gazette ; 

Six—I have read with great satisfaction 
the notice in your last paper, that applica- 
tion will be made to the next Legislature 
te mcorporate a company, with sufficient 
capital, for the purpose of cultivating the 
Mulberry and raising Silk. No better dis- 
triet of country could be chosen than the 
township of Burlington, as respects cli- 
mate, soil, and the facility for procuring help 
im any quantity during the busy season.— 
‘Elizabethtown and Belvidere have entered 
Yargely into the business, with no greater 
facilities than we possess—and to them, 
and to ourselves, it requires no prophctic 














iness is infinitely greater. The amount of 
‘manufactured Silk exported, in 1835, is al- 
most incredible. From official documents 
lit appears to have reached the enormous 
lsum of $22,700,000, and that one-third of! 





this vast sum was brought to the United 
States—equal to $7,566,666! The im- 
/portations into the United States from other 
[parts of the world, swelled this sum to six- 
‘teen and a half millions of dollars for the 
jsuine year. Every dollar of this might be 
keptin the country,by pushing the business 
‘as our soil and climate invite. Perhaps a 
‘inillion of our citizens might be constantly 
‘employed, if the supply of ruw silk were 
equal to the demand for the manufactured 





article. 

Now, it is important to remember, that 
the soil and climate of this country are. as 
favorable to the growth of the Mulberry, 
and the health and development of the silk 
| worm, as the most productive Silk countries 
onthe earth. Experience has proved ma- 
ny important facts—that the leaves of our| 
native trees produce the finest Silk, not only 
as regards quality and color, but the strength | 
of the thread. Even the weight of the co-| 
jcoons is said by some practical hands to! 
exceed the weight of thoss of foreign coun-| 
iuies. ‘The Mulberry, the food of the Silk) 
| worm, grows every where, and grows with) 
|great rapidity. The late Joseph Cooper, 




















of Cainden, N. J., planted a number of 
tree:, and at the end of twenty-three years, 


cumference—and during twenty years of 
thit period, each tree would have support- 
ed a large family of worms. ‘In Massachu- 


| setts (a much colder climate than New Jer- 


sey,) 1500 cuttings were set out, about 
1000 of which flourished, the remainder 
being killed by a severe spell of dry weath- 
er. The ground was by no means rich ; 
yet the very next year they. yiekled 55 
pounds of leaves from 100 plants, or, at the 
rate they were set, 8000 pounds to the acre, 
sufficient to make 100 pounds of Silk.— 
From 100 trees started the year before, 
150 pounds of leaves were gathered, afford- 
ing, at the same rate, 12,000 pounds to the 
acre—or 150 pounds of Silk. Now this 
silk is worth $4- 60 per lb. in its raw state. 
Hence, we have a return so enormous, even 
after deducting the cost of raising the co- 
coons, and reeling or throwing the Silk, as 
to astonish us that this business was never 
introduced into this country before. 


Let me tell you, too, that a child of twelve 
years old, or an aged person, unable to fol- 
low any active or laboridus employment, 
‘vill feed as many worms, during the Silk 
season, of six weeks, as will produce twen- 
ty-seven pounds of reeled silk. When I 
reflect upon the blessings that would be 
conferred upon a thickly settled neighbor- 
hood, by the extensive introduction of the 
Silk business, it appears to ine that no ef- 
fort should be spared that would accomplish 
so desirable an object. As it is emphati- 
cally an employment of a domestic charac- 
ter, how many deserving families, reduced 
to depen upon their daily labor for the ne- 
cessaries of life, either by the vices or mis- 
fortunes of their natural protectors, might 
be profitably ernployed throughout the year, 
in reeling the Silk from the cocoons. Aged 
females and families of young women, 
wight be. released from the painful and ilt- 
rewarded labors of the needle, and even 
young children, too juvenile for work, and 
idle because their parents are too poor to 
educate them, might be profitably employ- 
ed in preparing the tiny fibre of this wonder- 
ful insect for the loom. Cannot the reader 
of this recall to his rernembrance some de- 
stitute family—some widow with a numere 
ous group of suffering children, to whoma 
domestic employment of this kind would in- 
deed be a blessing ? Or some lonely and 
aged female, too feeble for labor, too good 
for a poor-house, whom a steady fireside 
occupation at the silk-reel might lift up in- 
to the sunshine ofa grateful independence # 
Considerations of this kind expand the sym- 
pathies of the human heart, and make the 
subject as interesting to feeling and philan- 
thropy, as it ought to be to private interest 
or commercial enterprize. 


In the present number, little else could 
be done beyond stating the question for elu- 
cidation. Inthe next, some facts will be 
furnished of a more practical charaeter, se 
plain that he who has the dullest percepvion 
of his interest, shall not fail to understand 
them, and sufficiently explanatory of the 
subject asto be within reach of all who 
are willing to learn. ; 
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From the Farmers’ Register. 
ON CURING TOBACCO. 
I ought before to have redeemed a pledge 
I gave ina former c¢ -m nunication, that I 
would, in d ie time, say something upon the 
subject of curing tobacco. But the great 
draught on my tine, which is unnecessary 
here to state in detail, has prevented it.— 
And, indeed, there are so many cultivator 
who eclipse me, and (by close personal at- 


tention, which I cannot give on account of 


the extent of my business,) understan1 the 
minutiz of it better than I do, that I really 
feel some delicacy in the attempt. I will, 
nevertheless, endeavor to explain the gene- 
ral principles upon which the process ought 
to be carried on, which, in truth, is nearly 
all that can be done in the compass of a 
communication nut too long to be read. It 
may be of some use t» those who are novi- 
ces in the business. 

In ihe first place I will remark, that the 
sap in tobacco contains more oil than any 
plant with which I am acquainted. The 
whole art, then, consists in evaporating the 
water froin it, so as to leave it in the purest 
possible state, and the greatest quantity.x— 
To eilect this, it is all-important to let it be 
as ripe as possible before it is cut. I be- 


lieve it may be assumed, that nine out of 


ten cut too soon, though the number of them 
has been diminishins, since the dealers in 
the article have taken up the habit of ad- 
monishing them. ‘Lhe first step it takes is 
to assuine yellow spots. ‘Ibis should be- 
gin in the field, if it does not fire so much 
as to make it necessary to save it from de- 
struction, and many are induced to cut it 


for this ca ise, when pexhaps a change of 


weather, from wet to dry, might stop it, as 
it frequently does. But this cuestion can 
only be settled by observation and reflec- 
tion. Although it assumes the yellow spots 
in the field. it is still proper to lec it stand 
two, three, or four days, according to cir- 
cu.nstances of heat and moisture in the at- 
mosphere, when if it ripened green in the 
field, which it will sometimes do, it should 
begin to assuine the e yellow spots in the 
house. ‘The firing should then commence 
in a very small way, and be very gradually 
increased for several days, till it will bear 
such a degree of heat as will cure the thin 
parts of the leaf, and the small fibres. It 
should then rest a day or more, to allow the 
stems ard large fibres to ditfuse the sap 
which is in them, and afford an opportunity 
to evaporate the water. and leave the vil in 
the leaf, where it ouget to be. But when 
the process of aring 1s commenced, the to- 
bacco should never be allowed to get in 
high order till the stems arecured. After 
this is done in great measure, it is well to 
let it rest again, and send ou the remaining 
sap to gain as much oil as possible inthe thin- 
ner parts of the leaf. Let it be noted, that 
wheuever the tubacco suffers for want of fire, 
it wili be known by the “strutting” of the 
leaf, which should never be suffered after it 
is first “limbe ed” by the sun when it is cut. 
The strutting of the stem is produced by the 
flowing back of the sap from the leaf into 
the stem which it has a tendency to do when 
it requires heat. It is this which impov- 
erishes the leaf along the stem. During 
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the early part of the process of curing, care 
should be taken to let it have air, otherwise 
it wil! sweat, and the oil will be cooked in: 
the water, instead of the water being evapo- 
rated from it. ‘To this end it should be 
hung thin, say, in large tobacco, not more 
than nine plants on a stick, and the s icks § 
or 9inches apart at least, according to the 
size of the tobacco. During the first rest- 
ing spell indicated above, if house room be 
scarce, it may be re-hung by putting the 
pa ts from four sticks on three, or three 
upon two, as the case may be. This saves 
.oom and fire too. 

The reasoning above is to show the ne- 
ce;sity of heat in curing. As far as the sun 
can be substituted for fire, it is proper to 
use it, more especially when it is first cut, 
when it should be kept on a scaffold as 
long as itis safe from rain. But when there 
is a very full crop for the hands, it is haz- 
ardous to trust to much out at once. The 
judicious plainter will regulate this by cir- 
cumstances. [ once saw a crop of cight 
hogshead sell for nearly double the price ol 
siinilar tebacco, because it was cured by) 
natural instead of artificial heat, in houses! 
entirely vpen (as it was svid) on the south! 
side, the weather being favorable io the ob-| 
ject. Jt is un ecessary to state that the! 
jmanulactarers prefer that which is cured) 
with as litle dire as pussible. [tis difficult, | 
however, lo cure a large crop without a goo. 
deal of fire. It may be well to observe, 
that tobacco, like bacon, is cured in a vavi-! 
ety of ways, by different persons; while; 
some will be good in each way. | 

There is little doubt that the foregoing 
observations will be criticised by some who 
may perhap: understand the subject better 
than I do. Ifso, my object will be attained, 
by eliciting the practice of others. Some-' 
thing may be gained by adopting parts of. 
each, or letting each pass tor what it is 
worth. 

While I have dwelt on the quantity of oil 
contained in tobacco, I have said nothing of 
another ingredient which it contains in large 
proportion, viz: saltpeter. It is very com- 
mon in rich tobacco, to see it exude from 
the stems so «1s to inake it white with pure 
saltpeter. This, however, when it is seen 
on fine tobacco, is a proof that it was not 
sufficiently fired ; because it ought to be 
expelled from the stem and circulated in the 
leaf, where it should be incorporated in the 
oil. Asa proof of the quantity of this in- 
gredient, I will mention a fact within my 
own knowledge. During the revolutionary 
war, my father was in tke habit of boiling 
his tobacco stalks, and pouring the water into 
a number of rough trays, with pens of sticks 
rising to the surlace of the water, to which 
the saltpetvr attached itself in delicate span- 
gles like icicles. ‘This was stroked off into 
a dish in its pure state. In those days, 
there was more carelessness i curing than 
at present, otherwise the saltpeter would not 
have been allowed to remain in the stalks 
in so large quantity. 

Before I close this communicaticn, | 
must warn such as gave credit to my former 
communication on the subject of packing 
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In the month of October a rain fell, whith 
wet the land under the brush and wood 
more than I had supposed. A threateni g 
prospect for more induced me to set fire tu 
them, and several that were wetter than the 
rest made a poor turn-out. If I had waited 
till November, as I generally dv, a dry 
spell had put them in fine order. Axother 
evil alsv a tended them. The unprecedent- 
ed quantity of rain which fell during the win- 
ter, forbade my chopping them lightly again 
before sowing, aid the ground became too 
compact. This would not have been the 
case if they had been made rich enough. I 
shall hereafter endeavor to pen my cattle 
on them in the spring before the grass seeds, 
and before the brush and wood is put on, 
or make them much richer with manure that 
has no seed in it. A PLANTER. 





We think our southern farmers would be 
well repaid for cultivating the beet as # ren- 
ovation of the land when worn, particularly 
tobacco lands. ; 

From the Farmers’ Register. «4 
IMPROVEMENT OF WORN LAND. 

I submitted some reflections on the im- 
provement of worn land some time since, 
with the determination that I would perse- 
vere in the attempt to improve my own 
farm, one of the first settled in my county. 

I have advanced, as I said I wovld, step 
by step. The thin land, such as would 
produce not more than a barrel of cora to 
a thousand hills, I have been manuring for 
tubacco, and last year made a respectable 
crop on such land. It is a soft free land, 
and susceptible of improvement. At the 
fall, the land was sown in wheat, and in 
February in clover; the crop of wheat is 
good, and the clover very promising. 

A piece ot land adjacent managed in the 
same way the year before, a part of which 
was very much exhausted, has produced an 
excellent crop of clover, much mixed with 
herd’s grass, (the product of seeds brought 
in manure from the stable.) 

I ain now perfectly satisfied that our ex- 
hausted lands may be restored to their ori- 
ginal fertility; and so confident am I in the 
success of the undertaking, that it is a maf- 
ter of choice to pitch a part of my tobacco 
crop in such land every year. Indeed, if 
we were to change our system, and culti- 
vate all of our highly manured tobacco lots 
in grain and grass, we should do what is 
but sheer justice to our native land. To- 
bacco mainly killed the soil, and tobacco is 
instly chargeable with expense of restoring 
it. 

The improvement of land for corn to 
much extent, is not to be expected in the 
present circumstances of the country. To- 
bacco is the staple crop, and all the manure 
that can be raised is in requisition for to- 
bacco land. Now, if the thinner land is 
manured, and cultivated in tobacco, I feel 
no hesitation in saying, (preposterous as the 
advocates for manuring the richer lands 
may think it,) the product will be in favor 
of the poorer land. The tobacco will be 
respectable, the wheat, and clover following, 
luxuriant, and the land raised in value 200 
per cent. 








plant land for burning at a future wt that 
in several instances my last effort failed.— 
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The manuring of such land should com- 
mence early in the fall, covering the land 
with leaves, or such litter as can be conve- 
niently had, in addition to which, the stabie 
or farm-pen inanure is indispensable. The 
first inavuring will then be effectual, put 
ting the land in heart for what is to follow. 

{u taese remarks, I wish not to be under- 
stood as recommending the inprovement 
and cultivation of the most exhausted land, 
to the neglect of a better subject for im- 
provement. Any lands that are turfed and 
would produce more than a barrel to the 
thous ind hills, would certainly be prefera- 
ble, requiring less manure. ‘The cpinion 
is fast gaining ground, that lands that have 
long been abandoned as commons, and 
grown up in pines, &c., if taken up and ju- 
diciously managed, produce the finest to- 
bacco. ‘The reason is obvious; these 
lands were originally the richest ; our fa- 
thers clewed their best lands first, as in all 
new countries, supposed they could not in- 
jure them by cultivation. ‘Lhe same sys- 
ten is progressing in Mississippi, and the 
same rezult may be expected. 

Several of my neighbors have tobacco in 
lands that produced little or no corn when 
last cultivated; the lands have been ina- 
nured by no means heavily, and trem pres- 
ent prospects, the tobacco promises to be 
good. ‘hey covered the land with leaves 
in the fall and winter. 

The improvement of land will advance 
with the facilities of intercourse; roads, 
canals and the navigation of the rivers, are 
now receiving more attention. The public 
highways are under the management of the 
county courts, and to improve them system- 
atical y, the Legislature has wisely thrown 
the responsibility on each county to make 
such improvements on such roads as they 
may think proper. May we hope they will 
use the power granted tor the good of the 
Commonwealth? Will the people shrink 
from a public duty wisely imposed on all 
males of sixteen, and under sixty? I can- 
not think they will. 

Virginia presents a wide field for all the 
improvements of the day. It is a dear land 
to all her sons. ‘The traveller to the dis- 
tant west, can tell his own feelings best, 
when after a long and wearisome journey 
he enters on the Old Dominion: his Vir- 
ginia feelings are awakened, his attachment 
is renewed, and all his speculations become 
insignificant, when he thinks of having to 
leave his native land; but restless spirits 
must and will go—* there is much land to 
possess,” the land was made to be peopled, 
and so let it be. 

sat to the question—What is gained 
by removal to the west?) A man who ha: 

uge and expensive family, desiring te 
settle his children, may, for the sake of 
them, meet the sacrifice of the convenien- 
ces of an older country, his own comfort, 
and go. But cam he look at the expense 
ot building such houses as he will: leave. 
and clearing the heavily timbered lands of 
the west, and not see that the same amount 
expended in improving a good old Virginie 
estate would be as profitable? It is esti- 
mated to cost about $10 to clear an acre 
of land in the west ; add to this the lowes 











price per acre, $1 25, and then erect such 
houses as a permanert settlement requires, 
ud you have the cust of a western estate 
fias it occurred to many readers of th 

tegister, that it is about as easy to improve 
in acre of Jand as to clear one! ‘The fel- 
ing of timber, grubbing the undergrowth, 
nauling rails to fence the land. the coulter- 
ng and and putling in order new land for a 
crop, consumes more time than to lit'er the 
same quantity with such meaus as may be 
had on most farms. It is worthy of exper- 
iment. 

‘The friends of agriculture have much tc 
encourage them; they should renew their 
diligence and utterly disregard the sneers 
of those who ridicule all nuprovement.— 
The grand canal of New-Yo.k, with the 
able Clinton at the heli, was con idered a, 
most preposterous undertaking. Clinton, 
was driven from the distinguisheJ station of 
Commissioner, but the work went on, was 
accomplished, and serves as a monument 
to perpetuate the fame of its projector.— 
Yes, a more durable monument than the 
pyramids of Egypt, or such an cne as is) 
proposed to honor the immortal Washing- 
ton, astructure to look on rather than to 
answer any useful end, more to signalize 
the folly of the people, than to honor him 
who has all honor, who will live torever in 
the memory of a gratelul people, without 
the adventitio .s aid of a sculptor or painter. 

A system of imp ovement simple and 
practical, the community demands ; and u, 
sir, the Register should be the instrument 
of setting in motion, (as I believe it will,)| 
the real improvement of this once fertile! 
Old Dominion, the State will remember the 
efforts on your part to accomplish the end 
in view. S. D. M. 








From the Farmers’ Register. 

REMARKS ON TSE (SUPPOSED) GYPSUM 
DISCOVERED IN NEW-YORK, AND THE 
PROBABLE EXISTENCE OF A SIMILAR 
SUBSTANCE IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 

Big Lick, Botetourt, Aug. 6, 1836. 

I have met with nothing recently, which 
has surprised or puzzled me more than the 
recent developements in New-Zork, re- 
specting the rock in Moore’s well, and the 
principal plaster beds in the State. It brings 
to life exploded theories, which, a few years 
since, had many supporters in the Valley of 
Virginia. 

There are numerous localities in this 
country, where the limestone crops out at 
the usual angle with the horizon, but from 
peculiar causes, not well understood, i> 
subject to constant and rapid disintegratic n. 
It is softer, and from the inexhaustible fer- 
tility which it imparts to the ground over 
which it is scattered, it has been supposed 


by many, to possess the virtues of gypsum. |) 


By the farmers it is called rotten limestone, 
and some have had it pounded, ground, and 
sown, as is customary with plaster, anc 
‘laim for it equal activity. The experience. 
10wever, is so limited and contradictory, 
ind the lights of science so adverse to it: 
fficacy, that until the arrival of your las 
No., (3rd,) [ have had no hesitation in at 
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the powdered carbonate, to other influences 
[ cannot, for a moment, believe, that either 
the carbonate or sulphate of lime, sown ever 
the ground in the usual quantities, can be 
of any value, mechanically. Their attrac- 
tion for moisture, when pulverized, has had 
an importance attached to it which ignor- 
ance alone could have encouraged ; for, 
aside from their -olidi‘ying whvt they ab- 
sorb, how trifling inconsiderable must be 


||the moisture attract d by a few handfuls of 


dust scat:ered over an acre of ground.— 
Gypsum being soluble in from 300 to 500 
parts of water, and being found by analysis 
an important constituent of those plants up- 
on which its action is most striking, enables 
science to unfold i:s mysteries with tolera- 
ble clearness. But the carbonate being 
insoluble, seems to cast an impenetrable 
veil over its modus operandi if we admit 
its influence upon vegetation to be the same 
with plaster. We are always backward 
and unwilling to admit wht seems to be at 
war with the settled principles of science, 
and yet we are every diy encountering 
stubborn facts, before which, speculation 
must give way, and to which, principles, 
however rever:d for their antiquity, or 
stamped with value by the approbation of 
the wise and the learned, must accommo- 
date themselves. Now, it has been a re- 
ceived opinion, that the carbonate of lime is 
insoluble ; the correctness of which, is sus- 
tained, not only by the ordinary chemical 
experiment, but by the fact that the soil 
throughout the Valley of Virginia, and other 
timbered calcareous regions, even when ly- 
ing in immediate contact with limestone, 
affords upon analysis, not the slightest evi- 
dence of the existence of lime. For this 
last remarkable fact, we are measurably 
indebted to your experience.* In vegetable 
physiology too, it is unquestioned that plants 
receive their nourishment, either in a gase- 
ous form, by absorbing it through the leaves, 
or by imbibing it in a liquid state, through 
the minute spongeo es which terminate the 
roots. From all which facts, viz: its qual- 
ity (i. e. the carbonate of lime) solidifying 
the moisture it absorbs{+—the absurdity of 





* The carbonate of lime—the form, which 
is presente. in limestone—was found to be 
almost always absent, in such cases as are 
above named—and such was the novel and 
strange fact stated in the Essay on Caleare- 
ous Manures. but /ime, in some other com- 
bination than the carbonate, was supposed 
io be always present in soils touching lime- 
wine pp. 20, 21, 2d Ed. Ep. Far. 

E@. 


tWater is not solidfied, when absorbed 
from the atmosphere, either by pulverized 
‘arbonate of lime, or gvpsum not calei:ed— 
18 any so absorbed is not chemically com- 
bined w-th either. The power of absorb- 
ng water, in both, is by such action as any 
sulverized matter would exert, and ‘8 but 
veble, compared to some other earths, or 
mixtures of earth with putrescent mat. 
ers. But pure or quick lime, combines 
-hemically with a a certain and a consider. 
ible proportion of water, in slaking, and 
solidfies it, as the slaked lime may be as dry 
1s any thing can be, and yet hold this large 
wroportion of water. All gypsum is a'ready 
-upplied with its solidfied water—it forming 








tributing. what seemed to be the effect of 


one of its uniform component parts. This 
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€xpecting a mechanical effect from the small 
quantity sown over the surface, its insolu- 
bility, and the impossibility of any substance 
acting directly as a pabulum, or by stimula- 
ting ani exciting the digestive organs of the 
plant, which is not soluble, it follows that 
the carbonate of lime can exercise no influ 
ence upon vegetation, unless put upon the 
soil in such quantities as to change its con- 
stitution by mechanical division. Such is 
the coaclusion to which the lights of science 
would seem to lead us. In opposition to 
which, we have the fact before us, which- 
ever way we turn, that the springs which 
rise in, and the streams which flow through 
that country, the soil of which affords, upon 
analysis, no lime, are strongly impregnated 
with it, and deposite it in the form of argil. 
laceous marl wherever the stream is small, 
and exposed by ripples to the action of the 
atmosphere. Even those immense para- 
pets of travertin in the neighborhood of the 
Sweet Springs, which excited the amaze- 
men! of our U. States Geologist, Mr. Feath- 
erstonaugh, and which he seemed to con- 
sider, in his communication to you,as almost 
anoinalous, but which are by no means un- 
common, are the undoubted deposites from 
the streams in their vicinity, which must 
have imbibed their calcareous qualities 
somehow ur other, from the soil through 
which it percolates in forming springs.— 
This would seem to say lime was a con- 
stitvent of the soil, and without question 
exhibits it in a dissolved condition. Wheth- 
er in the secret laboratory of nature it un. 
dergoes modifications, we cannot detect, or 
how it happens, it is impossible to say ; but 
so itis.* Other facts opposed to the scien- 
tific theory of lime, are afforded by the in-| 
teresting communication alluded to in the, 
first part of this letter, respecting the plaster 
b -ds of Chillenango, Phe Ipst« wn, Wheatland! 
and Cayuga, in New-York, in connection 
with the experiments which have been re-| 
cently made upon the calcareous rock taken 
from Moore’s well ; facts which, if true, 
involve a contradiction, while they confirm! 
the impression in this neighborhood, that. 
the rotten limestone is as efficacious as 
plaster. 

Your New-York correspondent calls up- 








water is dispelled by calcination, and would 
be again absorbed (and in that case solidi- 
fied) if the calcined gypsum was scattered 
on the surface of the ea:th. Ep. 

* fhe carbonate of lime is indeed, as stated 
by our correspondent, insoluble in water—: 
but is soluble in water impregnated wth 
carbonic acid. Besides the various other 
natural{neans of carbonic acid being given to 
earth and water,all rain water containssome, 
as it falls to the earth—and therefore, there 
are abundant means thus; furnish d, by 
w sich carbonate of lime (then become the 
super-carbonate, by being combined with 
excess of carbonic acid,) may be dissolved, 
and held in solution in water. It 1s in this 
state that all limestone water holds lime.— 
And when the excess of carbonic ac:d is 
expelled, (as is easily done,) by heat, or by 
exposure to the at‘vwosphere—which last oc- 
curs mosi!y at the water-falls a id ripples— 
thei the lime, restored to the state of car. 
bonate, being insoluble. is precipitated, and 
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‘out of the field by a product of some down- 





forms a deposite of soft limestone, or ¢raver- 
tin. 
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on you to clear awa: the fog which sur- 
rounds him and his fellow citizens on this 
subject. With equal propriety, may we of 
Botetourt call for aid in this truly perplexing 
natter—not only perplexing, but deeply in- 
teresting ; for, if it be true, as your corres- 
vondent suggests, ‘ that the mechanical 
9,erations of grinding or pulverizing crude 
or unburnt limestone, renders it equally fer- 
tile with gypsum,” the benefits which will 
flow to this country, from its discovery, can 
scarcely be estimated. 
W. M. PEYTON. 


P. S. Since writing the above, I have 
received your 4ih No., and find that the 
opinion of your New-York correspondent 
respecting the rock from Moore’s well, is 
confirmed by the analysis of Professor Sil- 
liman. I am surprised that the singularity 
ad importance of the circumstances con- 
nected with his experiment, did not attract 
his attention. He has left us, from our con- 
fidence in his skill and science, in a mest 
inextricable labyrinth. He suffers the an- 
omalous character claimed for it to pass 
without comment ; and proves, by anaiysis, 
that it is not only a mere carbonate, but that 
it contains only 50 per cent. of lime, the 
residue being an aluminous residuum, with- 
out the least plaster of Paris. I hope the 
re:narks in your 4th No. will meet his eye, 
and induce him to investigate and treat the 
subject with chat fulness and perspicuity for 
which his abilities and scieace so eminently 
qualify him.* WwW. M. P. 

August 7th, 1836. 





Nor Conquserep Yet.—We were reg- 
ularly beaten last summer in the vegetable 
‘competition. Our large New-York turnip, 
iwhich we thought big enough to make a 
‘noise about, was annihilated by one raised 
-in Pennsylvania, and chronicled in the Uni- 
ted States Gazette ; and both were driven 





east turnip patch, which weighed five or six 
‘pounds more than the Pennsylvanian. We 
were as completely discomfited, as the Bal- 
‘'timore Convention candidate will be at the 
next Presidential election. 

Natheless, we are prepared for a rally in 
vindication of our State’s agricultural hon- 
ors. We have hanging up on the wall 
‘above our table, the biggest cucumber we 
‘ever saw, although they may have larger 
‘in Philadelphia or New-Bedford. Its length 
is 19 inches, and its circumference about 
11 ; and it looks particularly ripe and nice, 
if we could but dare to eat it. This vegete- 
ble monster, with a superb bouquet of da-. 
hilas, end three clusters of rich ripe grapes, 
was presented to us on Saturday by Mr. 
James C. Church, of 193 Clinton street, in 
whose garden they were raised. 








*We concur heartily io the wish of our 
correspondent to obtain light from this 
abundant source. As the matter now 
stands, with Professor S:lliman’s state- 
ments of the analysis of the earth in ques- 
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Tomato.—This valuable vegetable, bv 
recent investigations of medical men hs 
been found to be a sovereign remedy for 
dispepsia or indigestion, and to give great 
relief to persons troubled with too much 
bile. This discovery was published, last 
summer, and so greatly increased the con- 
sumption of the tomato, that it doubled the 
price in our markets. We hope our farm- 
ers will immediately take measures to en- 
sure an extensive cultivation of this articic 
the next year. A gentleman residing on 
Long Island assures us, there is no -vege- 
table that can be raised with less troul'ec 
or in greater quantity than the Tomato, en 
there is none which will pay the gardener 
half so well for his labor. 

There can be no loss on this vegetable, 
for raise as much as you may, what is not 
sent to market can be converted into cat- 
sup, and will bring a price that will fully 
compensate the gardner.. It is said, one 
gentleman cleared $1,800 by rearing this 
article on a small farm near this city.— 
There can be no doubt from the publica- 
tions which have been made as to the med- 
ical qualities of this vegetable that its con- 
sumption will be quadruple the next year 
what it was the year preceding. 

MEDICUS, 





From the Southern Planter. 

TURKISH PREPARATION OF TOMATO. 

Sir :—In one of your late numbers I ob- 
served a nutice of the tomato, by one who 
appears to appreciate the vegetable at its 
just value. Without, however, agreeing 
with your correspondent in all claims to ex- 
cellence as an important article of the Ma- 
teria Medica, I conceive have nothing to 
equal it in giving pungency and flavor to 
our commonest dishes. It is a great de- 
sideratum to have it at all seasons of the 
year, and some of your readers will doubt- 
less feel obliged by learning how to obtain it 
in simple, easy, and economical manuer.— 
In Turkey, it is a universal favorite, and 
enters into the compvsitien of all their 
sauces. J frequently saw it made, and the 
following recipe may be depended on, as it 
was corrected under the eye of the good 
house-wife herself. 

The tomatoes are first washed in a weak 
brine and bung up in a cool place to drain, 
until the following day; then squeeze 
them thoroughly by the hand, throwing 
away the skins. The pulpy mass is 
strained through a fine cloth to prevent the 
seeds from passing thiough it, it is then 
salted, put into shallow earthen dishes, 
and exposed to the sun for twelve day-, or 
until it becomes thick paste. It should ke 
stirred with a wooden spoon, twice a day, 
while exposed to the sun. It is then fit 
for use. With respect to the quantity of 
salt to be added to the paste, the rule is to 
put a handful and a half to the pulp of a 
hundred tomatoes, if large, and less if 
small. ; 

Those whe prepare tomatoes in this way 
will be surprised at the small quantity ob- 





tion, the facts are incomprehens‘ble—and 
would be to us incredible, except for the 
supposition that there are causes of action 
not yet discovered. En. 








tained ; but their surprise will cease when 
they learn how far it will go. A bit not 
larger than a Tima bean will be sufficient 
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to flavor the soup of a family of twenty per- 
sons; and a much smeller quantity for 
sauces. A small pot which I brought with 
me, containing about half a pint, lasted m. 
family more than # year, and we used i) 
very freely. 

By stucuung it frequently, fresh potations 
are exposed to the sun, and the sult is 
more thoroughly incorporated with it. ‘The 
rule of twelve days holds good at Constan- 
tinople, and I think would be sufficient 
here. At any raie, it should be thoroughly 
dried, covering it over at night, until it be 
comes of the consistence of hard butter. 

I have planted a large quantity of toma- 
toes, and shall make the sauce according to 
the above recipe. Should an opportunity 
present, I will forward a small specimen in 
order that you may knowingly recommend 
it to your readers. v. 





<From the Farmers’ Register. ! 
DIFFERENT EFFECTS, COMPARED, OF THE 

GREEN SAND, CALCAREOUS MARL, AND 

THE MIXTURE OF BOTH. 

{We are much gratified in being able to 
present the following practical statements 
upon a subject which 1s not only myster- 
ous in itsell, and has as yet been inexplica- 
ble, but which has been rendered stili more 
obscure by all the mass of writings on the 
subject. Imperfect and defective as are the 
foll »wing statements, if considered as data 
on which to found a theory of the action of 
green sand, they are the first which we 
have seen, of undoubted authority, which 
throw much light on the subject.’ Our cor- 
respondent generally and correctly discrim- 
inates between what are indeed three mau- 
ures of very different kinds, viz: Green 
sind alone—caleareous marl alone—and 
any mixture of the two. ‘These have een 
so generally confounded under the one gen- 
eral name of marl, that facts have been mis- 
construed, and therefore false deductions ne- 
cessarily made, even when there was no 
other cause for error. Our general views 
on the difficul ies of this subject, were sta. 
ted at page 86, vol. 4, and therefore will not 
be here repeated. We will only request of 
our correspondent that he will refer to those 
observations, and siate whatever his expe- 
rience may offer in confirmation, or in con- 
tradiction, when he writes his promised con- 
t nuation. Almost every thing is yet to be 
searned respecting “ green sand.” 

It is interred, from our correspondent’s 
remarks, that in all the extensive marliags 
on the borders of the Pamuniy, the green 
sand has been retina | intermixed with the 
caleareous matter. On the contrary, all the 
marlings referred to in the Exsay on Calca- 
reous Manures, or that had been then exe 
cuted or known by the writer, were of cal 
careous mar! alone, with the exception of 
the sma! portion mentioned, (p. 48, 24 ed.) 
as being dressed with what was called the 
“gypseous marl” lying under Coggin’s 
Point—which marl was there treated ‘as a 
substance of rare, peculiar, and valuable 
qualities,and which in fact is rich eocine 
marl, containing green sand as well asgyp- 
sum.] 


Cueaicoxe, Kine WitiiaM Co., 
June 9th, 1836. 

Dear Sir—In your favor of the 24th ulti- 
mo, you request that I will give you my 
views respecting green sand marl, for pub- 
lication. As upon the score of giving and 
receiving agriculiural information, and par- 


ticularly upon the subject of warls, | am 
wuch your debtor, I feel disposed to com- 
ily with your wishes: if, indeed, any thing 
i can have to say, may be thought worthy 
f the public notice. And, indeed, I suould 
wut have waited ‘our reques’, bau I though: 
hat the results of my experience in the use 
of marls, would have at all been interesting 
.o any one, ur have wade one convert to its 
ise—as there 1s nO one more a.ive to the 
oterest and welfare ot his country than 1 
im, Or more anxious for its agriculiural imn- 
wrovement—nor cau any One be more satis- 
fied of the utility, nay, the necessity there 
#, of the use of calcareous manures with 
our soils, to enable us to arrive at a profil- 
able, much less a high grade of agricul.u- 
ral improvement. 

Your views (as contained in your Essa\ 
on Caleareous Manures,) respecting our 
soil, and the natnre of putsescent manures, 
entirely accord with my experieuce: and 
practical results, }look upon as the only 
sure test of all theories. ‘There is certain. 
ly no abiding principle of fertility in pu- 
trescent manures alove. nor do [ believe 
land can be carried to more than a certain 
degree of fertility by their use 5 but by th: 
addition of caleareous matter, TP think it 
would be difficult to affix limits to the de 
gree of productiveness that may be arrived 
at. You willdoubtless say | am an enthu. 
siast: well, perhaps | may be somewhat 
sanguine iu my temperament, but zeal | 
think is a good faut in a farmer, particu. 
larly where it is tempered with reason and 
experience—and I shall say nothing in which 
1am no: warranted by my own observations 
of cause and effect. And certain it is, that 
unless agriculture can be carried to a much 
higher grade of profit, than it has hitherto 
attained among us, the Old Dominion must 
be abanduned, sooner or later, by at teast 
the present eccupan's. But I find Tam fas: 
reiting off from the subject of your inqu:- 
ries, and must therefore rein in my pen, and 
come back to the starting place. which was. 
I think, my experience, or rather views, res- 
pecting the green sand marl. 

My experience with the green sa d is lia- 
ted, perhaps too much so to say any thing 
about its; but the green sand marl I have 
heen using for 4 or 5 years 5 indecd, ali the 
marl on this river (Pamunky) is of tha: 
character; different locations differ ng 
greatly, as to the quintines of the different 
ingredients. Some of the locations contain 
a large per centage of zypsuin; some are 
of gypsumand green sand. Some co:.tain 
"he two ‘ormer, with lime in a goodly ratio, 
Some, perhaps much the largest deposits, 
contain no gypsum, but about equal quant:- 
ties of green sand and Ime, say 34 or 35 





partsofeach. What Pr: fessor Rogers calls 
th» pure green sand, contains but little lime, 
and no gypsum; but you find interspersed 
among it all, as far down as I have gonein- 
to the lower, or third stratum (reckoning 
downwards,) of the tertiary Atormation. 
more or less of shells, and differing from 
the stratum above it in the shells being gen- 
erally whole, but easily broken with the fin. 
gers. Some very | rge and perfect speci- 
mens of the cardita planicosta, and many 
very minute shells of a different species, 
but also perfect—whereas the stratum 
above it is exceedingly rich in lime, con- 
taining perhaps 60 or 70 per cent. of shells. 
almost all decomposed, or in a state of lime, 
with much green sand. In the most abun. 
dant deposites, above referred to, contain 

ing about equal parts of green sand and 
lime, the particles of green sand are about 
as large as fine gunpowder, which when 











taken on the point of a knife and marked on 
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the nail, produce a fine verdigris color; 
whereas in the higher qualities of green 
sand, the particles are too five to detaich. 
{he former. | supp: se, is what is called the 
“ cunepowder marl.” 

I met Jatcly with Professor H. D. Rogers 
of the Pennsylvania University, at oe of 
the banks on this river, and he tvid me that 
this was identically the sawe with the 
New-Jersey green sand, that it appeared 
there in all che varirties at did ivere, with 
and without Ime, but that some ot the 
Jersey green sand was richer than any he 
had met with here Butthe green sand of 
Jersey differs from ours in a geological 
point of view, being of the secondary for- 
ination, aud therefore the shells differ from 
those of the deposite here, as to kind, but 
agree as to quality. : 

As I before observed, my experience with 
the green sand proper is limited. I had 
never heard of the name, much less know 
the value of the article, until last winter 
twelve months, when I met with Professor 
|Rogers’ payer on the su’ ject in the Farm- 
‘ers’ Register, previous to which, I had al- 
‘Ways rejected the green sand, when we 
came to it in working our banks: having 
ies ed it by analysis, as regards lime, and 
‘finding very little, I rejected it as alicgether 
'wetthless. Since knowing its character, I 
jhave used a good deal of it; but do not 
‘think we have had time enough, yet, prop- 
lcrly to test its mer ts: however, as far as 
iwe can judge, so far, its effects are flatter- 
lings indeed in some instances very remark- 
ible. The finest celery | ever saw grow, 
iwasin trenches half filled with green sand, 
iavd no manure; it was doubly as good as 
lthe rest of the square, (wh.ch was also 
igoud ) cultivaied im the usual way, the 
trenches well manured, but without green 
‘sand or marl, I also tried it en a galled 
iknoll, where the soil was entirely washed 
ff. The land was lightly sprinkled with 
‘-traw, @ part was dressed with marl, con- 
' wining a goodly portion of lime, and some 
“ec sand—good marl, but not the best 
quality. The other part was dressed with 
ivreen sand, both atthe rate of 200, or 250 
‘bushels to the acre. Where the first was 
lapplied, the land gave sume signe of vital. 
‘ity, (the whole piece being planted in corn.) 
‘Where the green sand was applied, there 
|Was a smart growth of corn, with pretty 
z od ears, the other producing none. But 
‘the most decided proof of its beneficial ef- 
ifects, was evidenced cn cotton. I selected, 
‘as Lihought, the poorest spot on the farm 
iwhere I reside, the spring of 1335, (being a 
rartof one of those cattle-starving, comfi rt- 
ki ling appendages, called a standing pas- 
ture,) and fallowed upa few acres which J 
put in cotton; the whole was manured in 
the drill with coarse litter. On about three 
acres, the liter in the drill was top-dressed 
with green sand at about 100 bushels to the 
acre; but I should observe, that this green 
sand was of an inferior quality to that used 
with the celery and corn, not being from 
the sime deposite, and being the upper, or 
overlying stratum of the tertiary formation, 
containing about thirty per cent. of green 
sand and five of gypsum, most of it having 
no lime at all. On another acre, old ashes, 
in about the same proportion were applied, 
in the same way, and the cultivation was 
precisely the same on these fcur acres, as 
on the rest of the patch. Where the green 
sand and ushes were put, I could see no dif- 
ference: but hetween that, and where no 
marl or ashes were put, it was as five to one 
ur more. Where the green sand and ashes 
were applied, the cotton was of fine size, 
and as well branched and bolled, as I ever 
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saw cot'on, while that of the other was 
sma.lan tir fl nz, scarcely worth any thing. 
The gecea sud first spoken of, as teing 
used with the corn and ceiery. I also used 
with cettoa, upun land that had never be- 
fore brought cutton, alihuuzh trequenily 
tried. being very light and sandy. It was 
used in the same way as the other, in the 
drill, with covrse litter: the crop was very 
fine for tie year, maturing very early, anu 
the staple good ; it was decidedly the best 
cotton 1 saw last fall, and it was all ope 
before the first frost. ‘This pece of land, 
though, had been previously marled, and 
thereivre | cannot say how much the green 
sand is entiilei to claim for the crop. | 
tried the green sand also vn cimlins the last 
year, but could see no effect; those on 
which none was put, being as good as 
where it was. They were all good, but J 
could ascribe nothing to the green sand. 
My next experiment at home, was with 
turnips, both ruta baga and common winite, 
(tor here [ have only been using marl since 
last summer.) ‘The land was prepared as 
for the cotton, except that the litter was no 
so goud, the drills four feet apart, the ma 
nure spread in time and top-dressed with 


green sand marl, being about equal parts of 
green sand and lime, say 34 or 35 parts of 


each, at the rate of 100 bushels to the acre; 
the lind was then bedded on the litter, and 
the turnips sowed on the top of the beds.-— 
This was ordinary laid, not good for more 
thau three to four barrels of corn to the acre ; 
it was forgoiten tu leave out any rows with- 
out marliung. ‘The fall was said to be a 
bad one hereabouts for turnips, but the 
wiole crop was excellent, perhaps the best 
lever had. The only difficulty with them 
was, that the marl furwarded them rather 
too much for winter keep. 

In September and October, I marled 
about 50 acres of clover fallow for wheat at 
the rate of 200 bushels per acre, the marl 
being that last spoken of, equal parts of 
lime and green sand. So far the wheat 
promises weil: without additional disas- 
ters, or an increase of the strut, with which 
it is seriously affected, it wiil probably make 
20 or 25 bushels per acre. 

The effect, or supposed effect, of marl on 
this whea:, [ sheuld not have mentioned, as 
the land was in good beart, and had a good 
growth of clover on it, but for the faet of 
the field, (which is all light land,) having 
several sandy knoolls in it, which had no 
clover on them, and which [ searcely ever 
saw bring wheat or corn; and I can now 
see but little differe ice bet ween those spots 
and the rest of the field: that certainly 
proves something. ‘The land was fallowed 
with three-horse, or rather ten inch Davis 
ploughs, the marl then spread, and re 
ploughed with smaller plouzhs as shallow 
as possible, the wheat then sowed and 
drigged in both ways, so as to mix the 
marl as perfectly asit could be effected. 

Oo-the plantation where [ commenced 
marling four or five years 4go, all has been 
realized that the most sanguiue could have 
anticipated. The open land will be nearly 
finished this year once going over, at about 
250 bushels to the acre ; and the farm now 
Presents an entirely new face. Where 
three years ago there was a sparse growth 
of hen’s grass, now is the most luxuriant 
clover. 'The first land I marled there, was 
avery poor piece of hen’s grass indeed ; the 
next year it came to corn, when it received 
alight dressing of coarse manure. The 
Corn was good, say six or seven barrels at 
least ; it was followed by wheat, which was 
also excellent, and the clover is now, I dare 
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deep blue marl, or having that appearance 
in the bank, containing most green sand. 
decidedly more beneticial than the lighte 
vlored or gray marl, containing fully a: 
much lime, but less greer savd—as wi!l the 
green sand marl generally on the river 
woducing a much more prompt and effi 
‘ient action than the white, or miocene 
marls of the forest, although the latter co,.- 
iains amuch larger amount of lime, than 
avy of the eocine, or green sand marls.— 
But it all repays the farmer, with compound 
interest, for 118 use. 

As far as my experience goes, J find thai 
with all marls, or rather calcareous matter, 
such as we callin this country marl, it is 
t.me thrown away, or worse, at least for 
the time being, to apply marl without vege- 
table matter of some sort. Stable and farm 
pen manure, and clover, of course are best 
to use with it; but I find any vegetable 
ma‘ter answers well in sufficient quantity. 
From my present experience with the use 
of marls, I certainly prefer the mixture of 
the green sand and lime, or what we cail 
the green sand marl, toeither green sand or 
lime alone. The green sand marls seem tu 
exert a wonderful effect on clover, and al: 
grasses with which I have tried it. It cer- 
tainly forwards to maturity too, all crops 
with which I have used it; cotton, I think, 
two or three weeks at least. The fallow 
wheat to which I have referred above, ts 
now at least ten days forwarder than any 
in the neizhborhood of the same kind. I 








have found the only way te marl efficiently, 
was to have adetatled furce, set apart from 





the crop, and kept constantly at it. We 
‘never stop our carts when the weather will 
permit hauling, except in harvest and seed 
time. 

A good many are now beginning to turn 
their attention to marling in the forest, and 
some on the river: and in every case where 
it has been judiciously applied, :he same 
good results have attended. And I see nv 
good rea-on to doubt, why the fondest anti- 
cipations of the patriot and philanthrop st 
should not be realised, as regards the tide 

water section of Virginia—if the people 
will only shake off that lethargy and inic- 
tion which it seems so easily besets them. 
and use the means aright with which na 

ture has sv 2bundantly supplied them. 

My views and experience upon the trans- 
portation of marl by tide-water, as well as 
the utility of a railroad, intersecting the 
heart of the eocine district, across fron 

Richmand to the Rappahannock, &c. &e. 
I most defer for another communication, i! 
you think them worthy of notice. 

I have aow, sir. given you acrude synop- 
sis of my experience with the green san. 

marl,and sumewhat my views respecting 
its use. Should you be able to winnow 
wheat from the bulk of chaff, which you 
may think would add to the general fund 
of agricultural information, or at all inter. 
est or benefit any of your readers, itis a. 
your service to dispose of as you may think 
proper—to give it tu the sutthe, or throw i: 
aside as worthless. 


C. BRAXTON. 





From the New-Orleans Bee. 
PHENOMENA OF RIVERS.* 
In speaking vf the elevation of the Missis. 
sippi river it may not be amiss to state here, 
some facts concerning the alarming extent 
to which the rivers in Europe bave elevated 





*This article is evidently written by a foreigner, 
imperfectly acquainted with our language, but we 
have preferred to give it without alteration.—Eps. J. 
or C. 








say, a8 goodas any I ever saw. I find the 
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their beds during the Jatter centuries. From 
this have arisen desolating inundations, 
which still sweil higher and higher and be- 
“ome more destructive, and which must ule 
mately produce a total revolution in the 
situation of some river countries. 

Yes, rivers which were formerly naviga- 
ble for large ships cannot ut present be na- 
vigated ‘y the smallest craft. The high 
stages o« water of the river Rhine in the be. 
ginning of the year 1802 and February 1808 
rom Strasburg to Mayence were without 
example. Similar inundations happened in 
1503, not only in Germany but in France 
and Holland. In fact, the devastations 
which have been produced by inundatiuns 
since 1784, in Germany, Italy, France, and 
Holland, were of such an extent, that they 
have destroyed the greater part of the bene. 
fits which the rivers bestow on the inhabi- 
tants of their vicinage. The stream of ice 
of the Rhine, Wsul, vrnd Ysel in Holland, 
caused in 1799 breaches in 23 dykes, covered 
a province of 63 square miles, destroy 
many vessels and a great number of houses, 
and all the dykes on the Rhine from Stras- 
burg to Holland. Allthese returning inun- 
dations are the undeniable proofs that the 
beds of rivers elevate themselves and be. 
come wider, consequently do not allow the 
water to flow off with the same uniform ve. 
locity as formily. : 

The elevation of the beds, the formation 
of islands, the many branches and the mean- 
ders have in most rivers increased ina pif 
alarming manner. For instance, the mout 
of the Meuse has lost its navigable waters 
since the beginning of the last century. 
The Mercuredi has elevated its bed 20 feet 
during the last two centuries ; and this river, 
like the Ysel and the Leck, is at the lowest 
stage of water higher than the adjoinin 
endyked district, which are called in Hol- 
land Polder. 

In Holland, the diflerence or separation of 
the rivers occasions an elevation of the bed 
vnd causes injurious inundations, as some 
vranches receive too great a mass of water 
and others too little. 

Not only in Holland, but also in France 

the beds of rivers continue to rise higher.— 
Below Rouen at Villeboeuf, where large 
vessels formerly navigated the Seine, are 
at present sand bars which scarcely allaw 
the small river vessels a passage. The 
Charanie has elevated its bed in such a man. 
ner that the equipped men-of-war cannot 
pass out from Roebefort, but are towed 
without equipage tu the Isle of Re upon the 
ground. 

‘The Loire, which formerly had a suffi. 
cient depth to Nantes, is at present hardly 
navigable fur large vessels a8 far as Pain- 
boeut. The Gironde between Bourg and 
Negent is filled in the middle of its with 
uumerous sand bars ; and the river Adown 
is exposed in such a manner to the collec- 
‘ion of sand that Bordeaux and Bayonne 
have lost much of the advantageous situa- 
tion which these rivers formerly afforded 
‘hem; and to Toulouse only, vessels of 10 
tons can navigate. 

The Rhone, which divides itself into seve 
eral branches, stops up its mouth and the 
ports. Ithas filled up the port of Boire with 

sand, 

Even in the neighborhvod of Paris the de. 
vastations have been greater than formerly, 
in consequence of the Seine having elevated 
its bed so as to produce more frequent in- 
undatio is. ’ 

In England the rivers also fill up with 
sand = The Thames, Severn, Metsey, and 

Trent have continually incrensed in shoal. 
ness; while, along and across the small 
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nd middle class of rivers, canals have been 
constucted which have cost millions, very 
litile has been dove t wards tie uuprove- 
ment of the rivers, aud used them ouly as 
mill seats ‘I'hey thereture, inuada e yearsy 
large tracts of laud, aud carry away the 
4. 

_ Au Spain, the Guadalquiver bas obtained 
@ wumber of islands, vends and stiultuw 
Places; und its bed bas been eievaied m such 
@ manuer, that sea vessels Caunot yo up lo 
Seville as formerly. Severai other rivers in 
Spain have likewise elevated their beds very 
cousiderably. 

In Portugal, it 18 said the rivers produce 
more injuriwus eff.cts than in Spas, be- 
eause their beds have been continually tiling 
up with sand aud gravel, from wast of the 
appliextion of proper means here, as well as 
in Spain, to prevent it. 

In Italy the beds of rivers elevate tiem 
selves ina horrible manner; the Estock, 
the Adigetto, the ‘arturo, the Po with its 
tree principal branches, the Renu aud Pe- 
narotrom a river and marsh chaos, which 
always rises ligher, aud covered the must 
beautitul fields, and sull threatens to bury 
very large tracts of lauds Between bo- 
lognn, Fenara, and the Adriatic sea as tar as 
Acquileza and the Isunzato, this cuntusion 
of brooks, rivers, luguues and marshes, is 
the most extensive. Brenta has elevated its 
bed during 50 years upwards of 10 feet, and 
inundated und covered with sand several 
square miles above and below Padua. 

lo Austria the beds of the rivers have 
also elevated themselves. ‘I'he beds of the 
Danube, Merter, uud March, ,rise always 
higher. 

‘Phe principal rivers n Bavaria, the Inu, 
the Leok, the isar, aud the Danube have el- 
wated their beds. 


In Tyrol, the river Etseh has elevated its 
bed to such an extent, that the countries 
from Batzen, Salaen, &c. have become 
marshes, whose suriace has extended itself 
Over a large country. Former fertile fields 
are now marshes which produce # very un- 
healthy aunusphere, which has destroyed 
the constitutions of the people wio hive in 
several square miles. 

The Swiss is not only united by the ele- 
vation of the beds of rivers but also from 
the rise of its séus, which is occasioned by 
the deposition of material brought down by 
the roun'ain streams. ‘The Wailen sea, 
and the Giarenen Linth have changed tne 
finest fields into marshes. Tne following 
quotation on the effeets of the elevation of 
the Linth river on the surrounding country 
is from a Swiss paper: “ ‘T'o v.ew this mis- 
fortune in its drendiul magnitude, we must 
for a moment cunsider ourselves in the situ. 
ation of the miserable inhabitants. What 
a corroding grief to see by degrees their 
finest possessions become au exorable prey 
tu the grasping hand of devastation! Order, 
activity, industry and frugality protect them 
no longer against poverty. Even in the 
sanctuary of their houses they find no ref: 
uge.” The straits of Wallenstadt and Wis- 
sen are in the summer only useful for ves. 
sels, the inundations fill the cellars of the 
houses, und in some places ascend to the 
first floors, and fr m the deposited sediment 
the heat of summer creates epidemical va- 
pers and noxious insects. We may easily 
Auagine how this operates upon bhealth.— 
Tie population has long since sunk below 
their tormer condition ; in their infirm, pale, 
Wek aud spiriless forms we might sup- 
pose we suw moving shadows grieved by a 
sensibility of their owa generation, yet now 
by the aspect of their eh.idreny in whom is 
still more visible the increns ng Cegrnd:.t un 


of mind and body, so that we must fear that 
ultimately, with the sinking of the lands, 
there will be a total auoilulation of the hu 

man race. The walignant fevers which 
|prevail per odi-ally 10 the iowns of Wailen. 
stadt and Wessen have also extended their 
ravages to the large viliages of Muhiihorn 

Matus, Nefels, Uruen, B ten, Shanme, and 


= 





Villages situated farther down che vallies 
towards the Zuricheu sea. These injurious 
eflects of a pernicious atmosphere have al- 
ready reached the higher mountain commu- 
nies, of which the community of Keren- 
geo presents a sorrowful example. From 
yeas to year these ep d mical diseases pro- 
|aress rorward ; they crop tue whole Zu i 
chen sea and produce far from the place of 
their ovigin fevers which were thea former- 
ly unknown. 

This picture is more or less applicable to 
the Veronical marshes, the wet countries 
on the marsh, the poatimeal marshes, the 
«warsh district situated between the mouth 
of the Rhone and the Meditterraenan sea, 
and to many large districts in Europe. 

The rivers in Saxony, Poland, and Prus- 
sia, have likewise elevated their beds ; the 
nnumerable imnundat ons have risen of 
lace higher than formerly. 

At Bremen, the Weser continues to tose 
its navigable water; so does the Elbe above 
Hambury, although this circuimstaace is of 
great importanes and danger to both of their 
commercial cilies. 

The immense empire of Russia has a 
number of rivers which are not navigable on 
account of their shallowness. Although the 
canals and navigable rivers in this empire 
are of great impurtance to its prosperity, 
yet intiniely gre iter wou.d be the deepen- 
ing or rendering navigable those rivers 
which are not so at present. 

The naturalists have irrefutably proved 
to us, that several river countries were for- 
merly seas, and yet we look on so uncon- 
cerned at the elevation of the beds of rivers 
without consider ng that our descendants 
must necessarily transfer their abodes from 
‘our present dwelling places, when the rivers 
have elevated their beds above the margin 
‘land and are no longer able to construct 
dykes of sufficient strength to resist the 
currents. 

Several river countries will and must be 
‘changed into marshes and ultimately into 
seas, which they were formerly, for nature 
will follow its course unless it be impeded 
by the application of proper means. 

Carion Nizzas, in a speech delivered in 
the Corps Legislative at Paris, 17th Sep- 
tember, 1307, said; 

“Tt is not alone to the revolutions of na. 
ture, or the violent combat of the elements 
that fields are changed into morasses. No! 
to effect this, more trifling causes are often 
sufficient. The negligence of the govern- 
ment, the ignorance of the administration, 
the common indifference of the public offi. 
cers for the general prosperity, the slavish 
customs, the common mode of doing busi- 
ness, and lasily, the stubborn resistance f 
with which men oppose that which is for 
their benefit. All this, we not only see in 
tho-e countries where barbarism and igno- 
rance prevail, not only in the once flourish- 
ing cities of Asia Minor, and Major and Mi- 
nor Greece where the unhealthy atmosphere 
has produced many devastations, and al- 
itered the formerly pleasing aspects into 











scenes of misery and lamentation? No! 


[ OcropEnr, 


BREACHY CATTLE. 
Mr. Otis Nelson, of Minot, informed us 


the other day, of a very ingenious contri- 


vance which ke invented and applied to an 


4x which was in the constant habit of ta- 


king up fence or pushing his way through 
i. whenever he pleased. He made a wheel 


of stout board of a size sufficiently large to 


project beyond the horns. He then placed 
a round rod of iron across the horns of the 


ox, placed the wheel on the middle of the 


rod and confined it in such a manner that it 
would turn easily on the rod but not slip 
‘oward either end of it. Near the edge of 
the wheel he put in a small strong staple ; 
to this staple he attached a small but strong 


brass chain which went down and hooked 


into a ring in his nose. Thus equipped he 


was turned out. On applying his head to 


the fence the wheel was the first part to 
ineet it; on the least motion it would turn 


on its axis, one way or the other, and as’ it 


iurned would strain upon the chain and 


tweak his nose. 


The old fellow, after trying it several 
times and finding his nose so unaccounta- 
bly and severely pulled, concluded to give 
it up as a bad business, and has become so 


far reclaimed that the chain has been dis- 
pensed with.—Maine Farmer. ' 





PRINTING FoR THE Biinp.— We are happy 


to inturm our readers ‘that the British So. 
ciety for embossing and circulating the au- 
thorised version of the Bible for the use of 
the blind have received the munificent grant 
of 1001. from the British and Foreign Bible 
Society “towards printing the Scriptures 


for the use of the blind, by means of an 


embossed stenography, after the invention 
of Mr. Lucas.” In order, therefore, that 
the blind may be regularly supplied with 
the sacred Scriptures, the type is already 
commenced in this city, and the Society ex- 
pect to commence printing some time next 
month. They are, therefore, desirous that 
the blind should receive the instruction of- 
fered them by the Society at their school, 
57 Castle-street.—([Bristul Journal.) 





PATENT ROTARY PRINTING-APPARATUS.— 


A patent has recently been taken out by Mr. 
Rowland Hill for « rotary printing-ma- 
chine. The types are imposed* upon cyl- 
inders, to which they are firmly attached, 
and of which, except the marginal spaces, 
they occupy the whole surface. ‘The pres- 
sure is given by blanket.covered cyliuders 
of the ordinary construction. 


The most important advantages of this 


arrangement are stated to be, first, That as 
the revolving type cylinder is constantly re- 
ceiving its ink in one part of its revolution, 
and constantly impressing the paper in 
another part, thé action of the machine is 


unceasing ; whereby a saving of time of 


about three parts out of four is obtained in 
comparison with the ordinary printing ma- 
chines, when moving at the same velocity ; 
because in those machines the backward 
motion of the form,* and the laying on of: 
the ink, suspend for the time the process 

printing. Further, as the motion of the 
type in this machine is continuous instead 
of reciprocating, the speed has been in- 
creased without difficulty or danger ; and 


‘these chang:s have taken place on the|'by this additional velucity, combined with 


sh res of ourrivers andszeas! Yes! in our 











| 
e'ies, formerly celebrated on account of] 
tie r healthy situation.” | 


the saving of time just described, the rate 





*These words are used techincally. 
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of printing is brought to about ten times 
that of the ordinary perfecting machines, 
ji. e, those which print the sleet on both 
sides before it leaves the machine. Se- 
eondly, the reciprocating motion of the 
heavy form, inking table, and inking rollers 
of the ordinary machiue entails such a loss 
of power and time. in comparison of the ro- 
tatury motion which is here substituted 
for it, that itis believed, from careful ob- 
servation, that, notwithstanding the great 
increase in speed, any given quantity of 
work will be executed at the expense of 
about one-eighth of the power required in 
the ordinary machine. 

The facilities provided tor fixing the type, 
detaching parts for correction, applying the 
ink and regulating its supply, are said to be 
fully equal, if not superior, toshuse of other 
machines. 

Compared with the rapid machines used 
for printing the daily newspapers, the ro- 
tatory machine will print two sheets on both 
sides with accurate register, while they 
print one sheet on one side with defective 
register. 





Cuinese Manuractures —The superior 
industry of the Chinese people, as compared 
with other Asiatic nations, is proved by 
their extensive exportation of manufactured 
articles. Besides the more important articles 
of tea and sila, the following may be added, 
—alum, white-lead, red-lead, brass-leaf, tu- 
tenague or zinc, false-pearls, glass-beads, 
paper, paper-hangings, toys, table and floor 
mats, and china-ware, with the precious 
metals. Alum is prepared in the distant 

rovince of Kiang-see, which supplies, we 
lieve, the whole East with this mineral.— 
In British bottoms alone there were ex- 
ported, in 1831, above a million and a half, 
of Ibs. ; but it is probable the junks carry 
away to the various settlements connected 
with the empire a larger quantity. ‘Tutena- 
ue or zinc, obtained from the mines of 
un-nan, used to be largely exported, until 
German spelter, a less pure but much 
cheaper article, was introduced about the 
ear 1822, and has nearly superseded it.— 
he paper of China, supposed to be manu- 
factured from bamboo-cane, is brittle, from 
the too copious use of alum, and is greatly 
_inferior to the European fabric ; but being 
much cheaper than this last, it is used even 
in our Indian settlements for all ordinary 
purposes. The Chinese poreelain, which 
was wo largely exp rted beteure the western 
nat.ons borrowed the art, is still au impor- 
tant article of commerce. It furnisbes, in- 
deed, all the inhabisants of the Eastern 
Islands, from Sumatra to the Phillippines, 
and the tribes trom the western border of 
China to the eastern froncier of the Burman 
country, with the principal portion of their 
culinary vessels; even the Persians and 
Arabians make use of it, receiving their 
_supplies by Bombay. The quantity an 
nually bought by the British does not ex- 
ceed in value eight or nine thousand pounds ; 
but the Americans purchase to a much 
Jarger amount. It may be mentioned, that 
the total value of manufactured articles ex- 
ported by the English and Americans in 
1834, exeluding from this computation raw 
silk, refined sugar, and silver bullion, ex. 
ceeded two millions of Spanish dollars.— 
pidinbures Cabinet Library, Histor.cal and 
escriptive Account of China, Vol. 3. 





IMPROVEMENTS AND EMBELLISHMENTS IN 
Papis.—The granite for the pedestal of the 
obelisk of Luxor has arrived, aad only 
awaits the decrease of the waters of tlie 
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Seine to be landed. 
blocks, one of which weighs 120,000 lbs.— 
The Hotel Dieu, it is said, wiil shortly be 


ituken down, to carry on the beautiful line 


of quays which extend along each bauk of 
the Seine. The sick will be removed to the 
Inval ds, which establishment will be broken 
up, and formed into several branches, in 
various parts of the conntry, where articles 
ot provision, é&c. are cheap.—[Paris Adver- 
tiser. ] 





Busts.—A new iustrument has been in- 
vented in Paris called the physionotype, for 
the moulding of busts, on a principle which 
renders the likeness to the original a me 
chanical certainty. Busts in plaster are 
thus produced for five franes cach. Another 
machine, entitled the portrait mirror, has 
also been constructed, . which a portrait 
may be taken in twenty minutes from the 
reflection of the face of the original ina 
looking-glass —{ Atheneum. ] 





Berwin Iron Onnaments.—Some of these 
are so fine, consisting of rosettes, medal- 
lions, &c., that nearly ten thou-and go to 
the pound. In the coarse fabrics the value 
of the material is increased by manutac- 
turing eleven hundred times, and in the 
finer nearly ten thousand times.—[Arcana 
of Science, 1835.] 





InrerEsTING Disc. very.—The Fredonia 
Censor, of the 14th inst., states that a very 
rich mine, yielding Alum in the proportion 
of two thirds, a:d Copperas in the propor- 
tion of one third, has been discovered in the 
town of Sheridan,®Chaut. co., on the farm 
of Mr. Joseph S. Loom.s. Froia present 
app. arances, it seems to be very extensive, 
if not inexhaustible ; and Mr. Loumis is 
makiog arrangements for having it worked. 








ORNAMENTAL SLATE MANUFACTURE.— 
Slate of late years has become extensively 
useful, and its application to new purposes 
is of every-day occurrence. A Mr. Stir- 
ling has for some time been laboring to 
bring it into use as a material for the manu- 
facture of various articles of furniture, and, 
from the specimens which we have seen, 
we think it likely that he will meet with 
complete success. ‘I'ables ofall kinds, side 
boards, wash-hand stands, and other arti- 


require to be often moved (as slate is, of 
course, heavy), may be made of it deco- 
rated in the most elaborate style. ‘The 
natural texture of the slate, it has been 
found, is peculiarly applicable as a ground 
for the reception of colurs; and Mr. Sur- 
ling has some specinens of tables with a 
wreath of flowers round the edge, anda 
group in the centre, most beautifully ex- 
ecuted—the neutral tint of the slate form ng 
an appropriate back-ground. A very beau- 
\itul and appropriate application of the ar- 
ticle has been made in the formation o 

door-panels. ‘The General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company has, we understand, given 
orders for the fitting up of the saloon of one 
of its new steam- vessels with ihese panels, 
painted with groups of frui!, flowers, an 

designs of a like nature. Amongst th 

numerous other articles of slate manufac 

tured by Mr. Stirling, we shall merely par- 
icularise his-door finger-platcs and ink- 
stands, which are extremely beautiful.— 
[London Mechanic’s Magazine. ] 
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SHORT AND LONG SCREW-DRIVERS.— 
Electric or minor elementary matter lessens 
pressnre on a body, owing to the momen- 
tum of its atoms being as their size ;* to 
which may be added, the farther from the 
source of power, the more reduced is the ef- 
ect, which is exewplified in any system of 
machinery depending on a singie motive 
power, and turning an extended spindle, 
the motion of which keeps remote mecha- 
nism in motion. The more simple exem- 
plification is that of that of a turn-screw 
and the hand. The carpenter imagines, 
that with equal force of hand a long turr- 
screw is more powerful than a shorter, be- 
cause the longer turns a rusty screw, 
which by ashorter cannot be moved. The 
fact is, power is lost by the long one: re- 
sistance it is which isreduced. The longer 
is the lesser power. In screwing, the force 
is in the direction of the required effect for- 
ward; in unscrewing, it is the same to 
produce the contrary effect. A screw of 
difficult removal is much pressed ina di- 
rection the contrary of what is wanted ; to 
make it ascend is the object—pressing it 
into the wood, the act. In unscrewing, the 
hand uses i's force in two directions—for- 
ward, to keep the tool in the slit of-the 
screw ; roiary to produce the turning, and 
consequent ascent of the screw. Lessen- 
ing the forward force on a serew is the ob- 
ject gained by the longer instrument; the 
whole of which forward force is got rid of, 
when the screw has a head which adinits 
of a winch. The tool way be uselessly 
long; the forward force by the hand being 
as before, it may be insufficient to command 
the position of the tool in the slit, and too 
weak to produce any turning effect; or 
should the slit be deep enough, the great- 
est effect will be on some part of the blade 
of the tool in a twisting direction, The 
carpenter little thinks that his exertion is 
employed oppositely to his intention or 
against himself, the turning effort by one 


| é 
‘hand having to overcome the forward effort 


by the oiher.—[Pusley’s Nat, Phi.} 





Tug Count pe LapLtace.—A monument 





cles of a similar nature, and which do not}: 





‘has been raised to this yreat man at Beau. 
‘mont, and placed on the site of the house 
where he was born. It is]a building erece 
ted for the purposes of «a primary senool, 
and a hall for the mayoralty. Two tablets 
of marble are inserted in the front of the 
building: on one it is recorded, that the 
corporation of Beaumont had erected this 
editice to the memory of Laplace, who was 
born at Beaumont, the 22d of March, 1749; 
and died at Paris, the 5th of March, 1827.— 
On the other is inscribed the following ;~— 


Sous un modeste toit, ici naquit Laplace, 

Lui qui sut de Newton agrandir le compas ; 

Et, s’ouvrant un sillon dans les champs de 
espace, 

Y fit encore un nouveau pas.”—[Athe. 

neeum. | 





RAILROAD TO InDia.—fLong before ten 
years more, I trust to see a ‘regular com. 
munication, in 45 daye, between England 
ind India, in every month of the yeur, es- 
tabl shed on a permanent and well organised 
footing. That the communieation ean be 
accomplished in 45 days is beyond a doubt, 





even allowing nine days for the several 
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necessary stoppuges.—[Mr. Waghorn, in a} 
Jeter duted Alexandria, April 7, published 
in the Mornmg Chronicle of May 11.) 
Faom the Journal of the Am. Institute, for August. 
REPORT FROM THE HON, HENRY L. ELLS- 
WORTH TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
AND TRANSMITTED TO THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON THE PATENT LAWS. 
Patent Orrice, 1836. 


Sir: I have the hono to acknowledge 
the receipt of the inquiries made by the 
honorable chairman of the coininittee on) 
the patent office, in the house of represent- 
atives, and referred by the honorable Secre-.| 
tary of State to this office for ny report in| 
part. As the answer must in some meas-| 
ure depend upon the organization of the of-) 
fice, L will respectfully reply, first, to the! 
following inquiry, viz: “ what alteration) 
or improvement of the law, relating to the. 





granting of patents, has experience shown | responsibility. 
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ing are to be added, making the sum larger 
still; and no'withstanding the rapid in- 
crease in the business of ihe office wiilin a 
few years, very litle additional force hi: 


| 
been allowed for its accomplishinent. Pa 


tentees complain of delay, and very justly 
but this delay imust soon be greater than a 
present, without the interference of con 
gress. It may be askedif such are the 


| profits, why not apply the funds receive 


to the discharge of accruing business ?— 
The answer is readily given. All the 
money received is, by law, paid over into 


|the treasury, and although to be credited 


to “the account of clerk hire,” cannot be 
appropriated to this use without a special 
act of congress. ‘The superintendent has 
requested additional assistance, but the 
honorable Secretary, although anxious to 
affurd every facility, has not felt authorised 
o increase the expenditures on his own 
Patentees and suitors in 


“to be requisite to effect all the objects which |courts have suffered much during the last 
it is desirable to obwin in this depart-||year from delays in the office; cases are 


wnent?” A brief reference to the hist ry of 
the patent law, and the practice under it,’ 
will be necessary to learn the “ mischief,” 
-and provide the “ remedy.” 

It is nearly half a century since the pre-| 
sent patent law was enacied. Previously 
-to 1793, all petititions for palents were pre-' 
sented to the Secretary of State, Secretary 
of War, and Attorney General, who ex. 
amined them, and granted or refused a pa- 
tent at their discretion. ‘This duty having 


sometimes contmued for the want of cop- 
ies, which would readily be furnished at 
one half the lawful fees now charged if the 
superintendent was permitted to get the 
work done. A few facts need only be ad- 
ded, to show the propriety and importance 
of arevision of the patent Jaw. The whole 
expenses of the patent office do not exceed 
one-fourth of its income. ‘The number of 
applications for patents since the 10th of 
July (at which time my superintendency 


been found an arduous one, and also a||cominenced) has been upwards of six hun- 


great in‘erruption to other business, the 
law of 1790 was repealed, and the present) 
act passed, which is more in conformity! 
with the practice in Great Britain. — 
.Few alierations have been inade in the ex- 
isting law since 1793, if we excepi the ex- 
tension of a privilege to a certain class of 
foreiguers While alaulable spirit promp- 
ted our legislators to encourage the aris, 
the poverty and distresses of the country 
forbade the passage of any Jaw for the pro- 
tection of inventors which might increase 
the burdens of the community. Such a 
tariff of fees was accordingly established as 
to defray, as far as possible, the expenses 
incurred by government in giving patents. | 
Hence it is not strange, that glaring im-| 
Bs apagcas now appear in thelaw. It has, 
en a matter of astonishment that so im-| 
portant a branch of domestic polity should, 
have been so long neglected. ‘The time) 


‘|dred. ‘I'he correspondence has trebled 


within a few years. No less than two 
thousand letters have been written by the 
superintendent since July last. More than 
one hundred suits are now pending in the 
United States courts touching rights of 
puten'ecs. ‘These suits will increase un- 
tulsome check 13 put to the fraud now 
openly practised, but irremediable without 
the aid 0 congress. 

Questions are frequently asked at the 
patent office, which require several days 
search to answer. Each patentee (if he i 
honest) wishes to know whether his patent 
will infringe upon others. ‘This is appa- 
rently a siunple inquiry, but only a refer- 
ence to seven thousand patents can setile 
the question. And here, what an embar- 
fassment must arise from the want of sys 
leinatic arrangement ofthe papers. Pre- 
vious to July last, not a single leiter re 


has now arrived when the amount of rev-||ceived was filed, and even now none are 


> | 
enve derived from this source, the magni- 


Yhde of the claims dependant upon the pat- 
ent law, the great delay and embarrass- 
ment experienced by patentees at the of- 
fice, all conspire to demand a thorough 
survey of its present organization. ‘T'o in 
sure attention to this subject, it need onl, 
be mentioned that the number of patent. 
issued annually, for a long time, did not 
exceed one hundred, whereas, at present 
the nimber is about eight hundred, an. 

will soon increase to one thousand. Suc! 
is the desire to secure patents, that individ 
uals have taken out more than fifty pa 
tents. The amount of fees for patents an 
nually ($30 being the fee) is about $25,00¢ 

The present year it may exceed $30,00 

To this amount fees for copies and record- 








indexed. Many volumes of records are 
also wholly unindexed, and must remain 
30 until more help is provided. And wa: 
not an hourly reference to these volume: 
ind correspondence necessary, the unsys 
fematic arrangement of papers would b 
less tedious and perplexing. 

The injustice and inexpediency of the 
oresent law, will appear in reference fo 
he charges made for services performed ai 
he office, besides the fee of thirty dollars 
3y the law of 1793, each copy of on 
iundred words is charged at twenty cent: 
sertainly twice as much as it costs to mak 
he copy, if labor is computed at one thor 
‘and dollars or twelve hundred dollars p: 
year for aclerk. It may be mentioned, a 
. singular fact, that copies of the papers in 
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the State department, are charged only ten 
cents per one hundred words Each draw- 
ing whatever its size or cowplexity, 1s 
charged at two dollars. A few diawings 
aie worth Jess than this sum, but moat of 
heim twice as much, and some are worth 
forty or fifty dollars. A f ir remunera:ion 
ought to be charged to each upplicant.— 
There are now applicatiuns pending for 
drawings, where ‘he draughtsmen will be 
compelled o labor several days, at a sal- 
ary of tbree dollars and thirty-three cents 
per day, and earn for the government but 
two dollars for the whole time. 

So sensible are the paten.ees that the 
price is much less than the usual charge 
for the same.thing out of the office, that 
they frequently apply to the superintendent 
to get the original drawings executed in 
the office at two dollars. This request is 
always refised, for patentees are bound to 
furnish original drawings, acd the patent 
office is only required to give copies of 
drawings of patents granted. 

The delay of pa ents has been alluded 
to. ‘This is one of the greatest evils. Ap- 
plicants are always impatient ; some travel 
to this place from a long distance, and are 
auxious to carry their patents home with 
them ; other patentees are urgent for papers 
to be used in courts ; especially where old 
patents are adjudved invalid, and the right 
of action is suspended until a new patent is 
obtained ; nor will an additional number of 
Clerks produce the desired relief, without 
some alteration of the present requisites. 
According to the existing law, the patent 
ust be signed by the President, the Secre- 
tary of Stale, and the Allorney General. 


The Attorney General has the right to re- 
tain the patent fifteen days for examination. 
It must be apparent to all conversan: with 
public business, that there will be delay in 
the signatures of such high furcticnaries, 
since their time is demanded for move im- 
perious duties. How much greater must 
this delay be, when the person whose sig- 
pature is wanted, is absent from the seat 
of government ; nearly one half of the pat- 
ents issued since July have been transmit- 
ted more than two hundred miles for single 
signatures. It may be asked, how is this 
difficulty to be remedied? it is believed 
that two of the three signatures can be dis- 
pensed with ; can it be necessary or useful 
to have the whole number ? 


The rights of the patentee are the same 
with the signature of the Secretary of 
State, as with the addition of the President 
and Gttorney General. The great seul 
can accompany the Secretary’s signature, 
and the patent be issued in the name of 
the United States. It is true the Attorney 
General is bound to examine the patent ; 
vut is this necessary ? Among all the pat- 
ents transmitted since July, only one has 

een returned as imperfect, and in this 
ase the defect was not fatal to the validity 
of the patent. The best exaiination can 
‘ertainly be made at the patent office, 
‘here the drawings and modéls are depos- 
ed. If the signature of the president and 
\ttorney General could be dispensed with, 
onsiderable labor and much interruption 
would be avoided. If additional help was 
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given to examine the patent and the signa- 
tures of the Secretary of State, and the head 
of the bureau, only required, it is believed 
that a patent might be issued ina few days, 
whereas now the average time is two or 
three months. 

The present arrangements are not eco- 
nomical. Congress appropriated, a few 
years since, $14,000 to bring up the rec- 
ords of the office by employing clerks at 
a@ compensation not exceedinz twelve and 
a half cents for every hundred words. <A 
small part of this appropriation remains un- 
expended, and a temporary clerk is em- 
ployed under the act. The employment 
of temporary clerks is objectionable : un- 
skilled, they are liable to commit errors ; 
besides, the compensation of twelve and a 
half cents per hundred words is much high- 
er than the salary of a clerk at $1,000 or 
$1,200. It is due to those who /abor in 
the patent office to state, that services re- 
quired and performed there are not ex- 
ceeded in any of the bureaux of govern- 
ment. Great caution, much skill, and 
some legal science, are requisite in issuing 
every patent. 

. Notwithstanding the superintendency is 
in form a sepirate bureau, (yct in law a 
elerkship,) and the superintendent charged 
with the whole responsibility of issuing the 
patents, disbursing the special appropria- 
tion of $14,000, and the contingent fund 
of $2,000, accountable for all the fees re- 
ceived in the office, and personally required || 
to conduct the correspondence, still his}! 
compensation is lower than that of chief 
clerk in either bureaux of auditor or com-|| 
missioner. If the patent office was placed)! 
upon the same footing with the land office || 
or Indian bureau, the compensation allowed 
would secure competent assistance. And 
it is desirable that those who are in the 
office should receive a fair remuanration as 
an inducement to remain after they have 
become acquainted with its minute details. 
The salaries in the patent office, as com- 
pared with those of the land office, Indian 
hureau, or either auditor’s office, will be 
found from thirty-three to fifty per cent.|| 
less. Hence there is in the patent office a] 
constant desire to change situations, and || 
this comparatively low compensation will) 
revent able and permanent assistance.—|| 
Will a-clerk remain satisfied to labor for}: 
$1,000 in the patent office, when the same] 
clerical services in adjoining offices bring}! 
$1,250 to $1,500. The agyregate pay of 
superintendent, three clerks, machinist, and 
messenger, in the patent office, amounts to 
$5,400, whereas the pay of the commis- 
sioner of Indian affairs, four clerks, and a 
messenger, is $8,700. One third of the 
revenue received from patents would de- 
fray all the disbursements for salaries, and 
gave two thirds to be appropriated as con- 

gress might direct. 
- Lhave alluded to frauds under the patent 
gw. These frauds are daily practised by 
persons who take out patents without ma- 
king any new discovery or improvement.— 
he law gives neither the superintendent 
nor others apy judicial powers. Every ap- 
lcant has a right to demand a patent i. 
6 papers are in order ; and several patents 
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are often issued fcr the same thing.. Con. 
ress seemed to have noticed the impro- 
wiety of granting two patents for the same 
thing by giving the Secretary power, in case 
of two pending interfering applications, to 
order them both to arbitration to decide 
upon the right of patent, but under the rules 
established to direct the office no applica- 
tions are deemed interfering unless the pa- 
pers of both are complete in all respects.— 
Should two applications be precisely alike, 
aud one of them need only a trifling requi- 
site, such as an additional witness, it then 
would be no interference; and as there is 
seldom a case when the papers of both are 
in the same state of forwardness, an arbi- 
tration under the law is a rare occurrence. 

The oath of inventors has been too often 
justly compared to the ‘custom-house 
oaths.” There are, however, inventions 
made by persons living in different parts of 
our country, when both can claim original- 
ity ; forno sooner are the wants of the pub- 
lic known than men of ingenuity attempt to 
sup)ly them. The late burning of baggage 
on railroad cars produced immediately 
many inventions to remedy the evil, and 
several interfering applications were made. 
The issuing of patents to those who have 
no claim to originality is truly a great evil. 
Every facility is now extended to pirates. 
Even copies of models are taken by visiters 
at the model reoms, and patents demanded 
of a similar kind. During the last week a 
patentee was explicitly told that his patert, 
if granted, would be a direct infringement 
upon previous patents : * but a patent must 
be had ;” it was demanded, and accordingly 
ordered to issue. It is believed that seve- 
ral hundred thousand dollars are paid annu- 
ally inthe United States for patents impro- 
perly obtained. 

‘The success of past villany has embol- 
dened many to continue their deception up- 
on the credulous. The public attach high 
reverence to the great seal which the pa- 
tentee is careful to exhibit. Fraudulent 
patentees are shielded in some measure by 
the expense of litigaticn, and many, very 
many, pay commutation, and submit to im- 
position, rather than be dragged into courts 
of justice. flow easily, for instance, can 
an individual take out a patent resembling 
one granted to a citizen of Maine, and sell 
the same in the south-west part of the re- 
public! An arrest of the infringer might 
be uncertain, and indemnification still more 
doubtful. The pirate, after selling out his 
rights to States, counties and towns, might 
easily pass over the borders of our territo- 
ries and be safe. There are a great num- 
ber of cases arising out of the patent law 
before the United States courts. How 
much will the number be increased when 
the eight hundred patents granted this year 
shall appear with their many interfering spe- 
cifications? There will be a rich harvest 
for the lawyers ; but how many honest me- 
chanics and inventors will be ruined by the 
expense of litigation. Is there noremedy? 

The remark of Mr. Jefferson, who, while 
Secretary of State, was one of the beard of 
examiners of patents, is worthy of observa- 
tion. In his letter to Mr. Cooper, on this 
subject, he writes, “instead of refusing a 
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patent in the first instance, as the board was 
authorised to do, the patent now issues, of 
course, subject to be declared void on such 
principles as should be established by 
courts of law. ‘The business, however, is 
but little analogous to their course of read- 
ing, since we might in vain turn over all the 
lubberly volumes of the law, to find a sin- 
gle ray which would light the path of the 
mechanic, or mathematician. It is more 
within the information of a board of acade- 
mical professors, and a previous refusal of 
a patent would better guard our citizens 
against harassments by lawsuits. But 
England had given it to her judges, and the 
usual predominancy of her examples carried 
it to ours.” I would respectfully suggest 
the following remedy: To vest in the head 
of the patent bureau, or some other tribu- 
nal, a discretion to arrest a pending appli- 
cation for a patent, if it interferes with any 
prior patent, or caveat on file, and also if 
the application is destitute of novelty. 

If scientific men could be induced to 
take an office in the patent bur: au, as ex- 
aminers of fatents, their examinations, 
aided by a suitable library, would detect 
almost every interference or want of novelty, 
Nor is it to be believed there will be any 
objection to appropriate the sum necessary 
to cbtain a good hbrary. 

To show the importance of possessing 
the foreign works cf art, on the subjoct of 
patents, I would remark, that in looking ac- 
cidentally at a German work, a discovery 
was there found, delineated in a drawing, 
which has been patented in this country, 
and which is now selling a3 a new inven- 
tion. A complete collection of prints and 
books, in reference to the patent law, would 
be highly useful to patentees, and citizens 
in general, as well as the courts of justice. 
Caveuts in the United States, though fre- 
quently entered, give no protection to the 
inventor. The existence of the caveat can 
be attested as evidence of certain know- 
ledge at the date of the same, but proof fur. 
nished from the patent office gives no addi- 
tional weight to the testimony. In Eng- 
land a caveat protects the inventor from in- 
terference for a certain period, during which 
time, if any interfering application is made, 
the person who entered the caveat is noti- 
fied. An exparte hearing is had before the 














' Attorney or Solicitor General, who decides 


upen the case; if there is an interference, . 
one of the applications is rejected. 

I ought, Scasster, to remark, that such 
in England is the danger of giving publicity 
to inventiona before signing’ the patent, that 
caveats are kept secret. Indeed, so great 
is the anxiety to conceal’ from the: public 
the discovery, that the letter of the inven 
tion is sometimes ‘orily lodged for a caveat, 
as for instance: ** New improvements on 
steam engines,” “ spinning cotton,” “ navi- 
gating vessels,” &c. Great importance is 
attached to the novelty of the invention ; 
hence, when artists in the employment of 
an inventor have mentioned to a stranger 
the discovery, and that stranger has by dex- 
terity set up a model of the same, even 
after application for 4’ patent, and before 
signing it, the patent has beer. lost for want 
of div dy: ur courts have adopted a 
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more liberal policy, and very justly decided 
that public experiments to test the value of 
the invention, do not destroy the rigLt on 
the ground of publicity. 

In conformity with the established deci- 
sions of this country, a caveat, if recogni- 
sed by law, could be safely lodged on file, 
describing {as fully as possible) the whole) 
invention, to protect the inventor against) 
interfering applications. Our law alsc| 
makes novelty a requisite for a good patent. 
Many have suppose: the example of Eng- 
Jand and other foreign governments worthy 
of imitation by us. Patents in England 
are not confined to new discoveries there, 
but granted upon importation, or introduc- 
tion of discoveries from abroad, and this is 
done upon the principle, that the arts will 
be benefitted by the encovragement af- 
forded. On this point much might be 
said. When this system was adopted in 
England, communication with other coun- 
tries was comparatively liunited, and the im- 
proveinents in the aits correspondingly low. 
But at the present time, such are the facili- 
ties of intercouse, and such the reading 
spirit of the people of the United States, that 
it is evidently better to confine patents here 
to new discoveries. 

»: Scientific journals bring speedily to our 











shores every invention from abroad, and 
these inventions are introduced into imme- 
diate use, with barely the cost of manufac- 
ture. Who except the patentee would be 
benefitted by the issue of a patent for a 
foreign inveaticn? thereby increasing the 
price at least thirty-three or fifty per cent. 
There would seem no occasion for offering 
further bounty to patentees. During the 
last sixty days, more than two hundred ap- 
plications have been made for patents, a 
number greater than the average number 
issued annually in England for the last ten 
years. 

I cannot omit noticing one thing more, 
viz: in the failure of the patentee to sus- 
tain his patent, if he claims more than is 
original, or presents a defective descripticn. 
The description of the whole object, how- 
ever limited the improvement, is acommon 
error. ‘The patentee knowing fully the ex- 
tent of his own discovery, or improvement, 
ought certainly to specify the same with 
perspicuity. Cases will arise, however, 
where (in a large machine for instance) 





some small part described might not be 
new. Here a trifling error destroys the 
patent. While there is no sympathy for 
fraudulent patentees, who attempt tu de- 
ceive the public by patented discoveries, 
there is some feeling for an honest me- 
chanic, who, having published his patent, 
and believing it to be correct, is not only 
deprived of recovering any damages of the 
infringer, but obliged to pay cost to a de- 
fendant, who has enriched himself by the 
discovery of the plaintiff. In England an 
effort is making to prevent a total failure o! 
action for partial detects, by authorising cer- 
tain disclaimers to be put in a subsequent 
procedure to judgment. The principle 





upon which surrendry of invalid patents is 
permitted in this country, is an expeditious 
mode of correcting errors arising from 
* mistake,” or “inadvertence.” And if a 


discretion was allowed to the court, to tax 
or withhold costs in favor of the defendant, 
our practice would be more simple than the 
complex pleading which disclaimers must 
introduce. Such is the temptation to pa- 
tent in this country, that it might be well to 
compel each patentee to publish his specifi- 
cation, or at leasi his specific claim. 

We can scarcely eat, drink, sleep or 
work, without using some patent. Take 
for instance the farmer; he dares not use 
a plough without paying for the patent right, 
when, perhaps, the only new thing claimed 
in the specification of the patentee who of- 
fers this fine plough, is a simple bolt— 
While cupidity induces patentees to con- 
nect their improvements with inventions of 
others, ostensibly claiming all as their own, 
it is certainly proper that the government 
should annex some penalty to such impo- 
sition. A judgment against the validity of 
the patent, is a suitable penalty. Should it 
appear objectionable to confer the power of 
arresting interfering applications on the 
head of the patent bureau,&c.,the objection 
may perhaps be lesscned, by referring the 
interference to three indifferent arbitrators, 
skilled in the,art in question, and as the ar- 
bitrators might make an improper award, 
an appeal could be allowed te the Sccre- 
tary of State, or other tribunal. The pre- 
sent mode of appointing arbitrators in inter- 
fering applications, is to allow each party 
o choose one, and the Secretary of State 
the third. ‘This makes a court of strong 
bias, as each applicant generally selects a 
particular friend. I ought to add that, at 
present, there is no compensation allowed 
or paid to arbitrators. Each appelant 
might be required to pay a reasonable fee, 
to be fixed by law. Interferences will gen- 
erally be found to arise from ignorance or 
fraudulent intent. Information will correct 
the former, while a rigid scrutiny will in. 
duce impostors to withdraw their preten- 
sions. It should be recollected that the 
first applicant is not always the original in- 
ventor; those who pirate upon inventions 
are generally dexterous in securing their 
patents as soon as poszible. In such case, 
where the honest inventor has not been 
guilty of gross neglect, equivalent to a legal 
abandonment of his right, the superintend- 
ent might allow the patent to issue, and 
the rights of parties would be setiled in a 
court of justice ; these cases will, however, 
be of rare occurrence. Should the above 
remedy not be thought expedient, an entry 
on the patent issued that it was deemed an 
infzingement, or was destitute of novelty, 
would, it is believed, go far to check im- 
proper issues, and caution the public 
against imposition. It has been supposed 
if a small part of the money received from 
patents was appropriated for the publication 
of all specifications of patents, or at least 
the claims under the specification, and the 
distribution of the same in different States, 
the money wsuld be well spent. The pub- 
lic would then know what patents were is- 
sued, and be able to guard against spurious 
ones. Copies could also be easily procured 
without sending to the patent office, and 
the publication might be made with so mu ch 
care as to justify the imtreduction of the 
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published copies as prima facia evidence in 
courts of justice. 

There is a common error in the assign- 
ment of patents ; partial assignments for 
States, counties or towns, are not recog 
nised by law ; and still sucha large amount 
of property is now held, in this manner, 
that it deserves consideration whether some 
provision should not be introduced to ren.- 
edy the evil in future, and to protect past 
assignments. Few patentees seem to un- 
derstand the law of assignment ; the pres- 
ent law authorizes an assignment of the 
whole patent, or any individual part of the 
same, as one-half, one-third, one-fourth, 
&c. Put the assignee must stand in the 
place of the original inventor, both as to 
right and responsibility. In the United 
States courts, where a plaintiff averred him- 
self the assignee of the original inventor. 
with the exception of three counties in one 
State, a non-suit was ordered, because the 
plaintiff, by his own shewing, proved him- 
self not to hold any legal right under the as- 
signment. It is respectfully suggested, 
whether the time allowed for recording pat- 
ants should not be limited. The same 
reasons for a limitation applies to trans- 
fers of patents as to transfers of real 
estate. It has been before remarked that 
the fee of thirty dollars is paid into the 
treasury. It often happens that this is the 
first step taken by the patentees. A far- 
ther examination satisfies the applicant that 
his patent could not be sustained, and he, 
of course, seeks to recover his money.— 
This, however, having passed into the 
treasury, cannot be paid without an appli- 
cation to congress ; the sum is a sinall one ; 
too much to lose, and yet hardly worth the 


‘trouble and expense of recovery. 


Applicants often forward the thirty dol- 
lars directly to the superintendent, suppos- 
ing that he is authorized to receive the 
money. As he is not permitted to do this, 
it becomes necessary fer him to return the 











money, however distant, for the applicant 


himself to pay into the treasury. It is sug 


igested whether the head of the patent bu- 


| 


reau could not, (by giving bonds, if requit- 
ed,) receive and pay over this money di- 
rectly into the treasury, and save the haz- 
ard and delay of remitting it to the patentee ; 
and it is also suggested, wh: ther there 
would be any danger in authorizing the 
treasury to repay such patent fees as should 
have been received into the treasury through 
mistake or ignorance, upon a petition ap- 
proved by the superintendent of the patent 
office. In answer to the inquiry, what ad- 
ditional room is needed for the patent of- 
fice, I would observe, that the building in 
which the patent office is now kept, was 
finished for the joint use of the post effice 
and patent office. It is evidently too small 
for both. The post office department needs 
the whole building, while the rooms allowed 
to the patent office are entirely too small ; 
the model rooms are full ; several hundred 
models are stored away in the garret.— 
Those now received are piled up, “ne 
‘or better accommodations, and what s 

be done with the thousand models to be re= 
ceived annually? While it becomes neces- 
sary to proeure more room for the patent 
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office, it is desirable that some should be 
rendered as secure as possible from fire. 
The destruction of the present models and 
rcords would produce very great embar- 
rassment, especially as so many original 
patents and assignments are lost. It is a 
satisfaction to state that the patent office 
has not been, and need not be, onerous to 
the government. There now remains in 
the treasury about $150,000 to the credit 
of the patent office, after paying all expen- 
ses since its first organization. 
this sum would furnish a commodious and 
permanent building: and should all the pat- 
ents be so arranged, in systematic order, 
to show the progress of the arts in the 
country, it would be an exhibition highly 
gratifying, as well as instructive. The 
present limited rooin prevents such an ar- 
rangement. In answer to inquiry, what ad- 
ditional expense would be incurred by an 
exhibition of the models of machinery, and 
specimens of fabrics and other manufactures 
and works of art not patented? I reply, 
that the keeper of the models in the patent 
office could superintend this exhibition 
without any extra charge, and when rooms 
were constructing for patented models, ad- 
ditional rooms could be made for the recp- 
tion of fabrics and models unpatented, with 
little expense. 


It is believed that there are many inven- 
tors who would delight to exhibit their 
improvements in machinery and manufac- 
tures, if room was allowed them, while 
they do not desire to take out a patent; 
such a collection and exhibition would be 
a repository of national ingenuity, and 
might be made highly honorable to the 
country. Who could fail to be instructed 
by such an exhibition? And who that 
was about to invest in machinery, would 
not be amply compensated by visiting the 

atent office. The exclusion of foreigners 
rom the benefits of the patent law cannot 
fail to be no‘iced as an exception to that 
reciprocity which this government has ever 
cherished. Ciizens of the United States 
are daily taking out patents in France and 
England, and the subjects of those coun- 
tries are greatly disappointed in being re- 
fused a similar privilege here. Congress 
has sanctioned the principle of granting 
putents to forcigners who apply to that 
body. Should foreigners be permitted to 
take out patents, and pay fees correspond- 
ing to those demanded of our citizens in 
their countries, it would not be inequitable. 
The following table will show the compa- 
rative charges in several countries for pa- 
tents: 


In Great Britain, or England, and colo- 


nies 122£ $542 21 
Scotland 19 84 16 
Spain 60 16s. 299 97 
Ireland 137 607 77 
France 46 10 206 66 
Austria 43 06 196 68 
United States of Amer- 

102 6 10 30 00 


It would be desirable that all foreigners 
should bz allowed to take out patents for 
‘a fixed sum, (perhaps one hundred dollars, ) 
‘since it would be difficult in some cases to 
ascertain what the particnlar country to 
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which the patentee might belong charged 
for the same. By the present law, foreign- 
os residing here two yeurs are allowed to 
take out patents on the same terms as Citi- 
zens. There is an evident propriety in 
granting patents to those who declare their 
intention of becoming citizens. Why visit- 
ers for two years should enjoy any privi- 
leges over other foreigners does not readily 
ippear. [now proceed to answer more 
definitely the remaining inquiry. How 
many persons are necessary for the prompt 
and efficient performance of all the duties 
connected with the office, and what should 
be the respective and particular duties.— 
Under the present organization two addi- 
‘ional clerks are absolutely necessary.— 
"his would give the following force: one 
superintendent, three clerks, one examiner, 
one draughtsman, one machinist, one mes- 
sen cer. 


The duties might be distributed as fol- 
lows: 


The superintendent to conduct the cor- 
respondence ; issue the papers for patents ; 
and exercise a general supervision. Chief 
clerk to keep the accounts; compare re- 
cords and transfers; index caveats; file 
the applications for patents, and transmit 
the same ; and aid, if required, in the cor- 
respondence. Sccond clerk to transcribe 
on parchment the specifications. ‘Third 
clerk to aid in transcribing specifications ; 
and filling up patents, and recording the 
same; and recording letters. An ex- 
aminer, who should compare, critically, 
every specification, drawing and model ; 
ascertain its interference with pending ap- 
plications. Theduty will be very arduous, 
some specifications containing ten or twelve 
pages of closely written matter, with many 
references to drawings. In this duty the 
examiner might be assisted by a scientific 
draughtsman, whose labor in drawing 
could only. occupy part of his time. A 
machinist is necessary to repair the models 
and keep them in order; to classify and 
arrange them ; to exhibit them to strangers ; 
and to answer the many inquiries made re- 
specting them by patentees and visiters.— 
‘The models are of much value, and the 
large rooms should have at least one per- 
son in attendance to protect the property. 
A few inodels have already been injured 
by visiters. What effect the new organiza- 
tion might have in reducing the number of 
patents cannot be determined. Some pre- 
sent duties would doubtless be lessened by 
the proposed alterations; others would 
arisc ; applications would require a very 
strict scrutiny to detect interferences with 
prior patents, or a want of novelty. ‘Toavoid 
the embarrassment from the delay in fur- 
nishing copies where the pay is specific, it 
is most respectfully submitted, whether it 
would not be advisable to authorize the 
head of the patent bureau to emply (if ne- 
cessary) occasional assistance in transcrib- 
ing said copies, reimbursing the whole ex- 





pense from the fees received. This dis- 
cretionary power would dispense with the | 
appointment of another permanent clerk, 
and mest the sudden exigencies as they) 
arise, without suspending the ordinary bu- 
siness of the office. Ihave omitted to men-, 
tion that a few hundred dollars will be re-; 
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quired to procure suitable tools for the mas 
chinist to repair the models. 
I am, most respecttully, yours, 
Henry L. Evtsworrtn. 
Hon. Secretary or Srare. 





MINERAI MANURES. 
Application of Marl 


Many farmers either lay mar] upon land 
sown with tares, thus making a bastard fal- 
low ; or they apply it to grass land, or to a 
clover ley, to be broken up in the following 
year. The latter is certainly the prefera- 
ble, as well as the most general practice. 
for it not alone procuces an abundance o 
good pasture, but affords time fur the season 
to operate in bringing the mar] into a fit state 
for future tillage ci ops, which cannot he done 
in the common course of cropping, because 
it becomes buried by the plough before it is 
properly mixed with. the soil, especially if 
turned in deep the first earth. It should, 
therefore, be allowed sufficient time to 
sink, and eat itself into the surface, before 
itis ploughed up. This, however, is by 
some persons carried to an absurd length, 
as they occasionally spread a coat of marl 
upon the green sward, and leave it there un- 
ploughed for many years, in which case the 
grass receives considerable detriment, for 
the marl then sinks downwards in a body, 
without incorporating with the soil; though, 
when it has lain a long time in this state, 
the subsequent crops of corn have been 
found to be enormous.* If laid upon grass, 
it may be carried out during all periods of 
the year in which the crop is not in a for- 
ward state of growth ; but if applied to ar- 
able land intended for immediate cultiva- 
tion, the months of June and July, or soon 
after the autumn seed-time, are considered 
te best for its application. If laid ona 
short time previous to winter, its efiect is 
also generally prompt, because, except it 
be of a very tenacious kind, the action of 
the cold and rain commonly divide it in 
lime, to be thoroughly amalgamated with 
the soil by the tillage of a summer fallow. 
If, however, it be only applied during the 
spring months, this cannot be so properly 
carried into execution, for it requires the 
winter's rain and frost to crumble it, and it 
consequently has but little power upon the 
year's crop. A complete summer fallow is, 
undoubtedly, the best mode of bringing it 
into perfect operation: but not only is the 
expense often objected to, but there is also 
a strong prejudice entertained by many 
persons against fallowing—-into which it is 
not our present object to inquire, although 
we necessarily shall have occasion to no- 
tice it hereafter. 

It is almost superfluous to add, that, in 
whatever manner it be applied, it must be 
equally spread over the land; and if there 
should be any larger lumps remaining, 
these should be broken with mallets, or 
clotting-beetles, in the same manner as 
chalk, before it is ploughed in. ‘This, how- 
ever, is not usually done until the marl has 
partaken of both one summer’s sun and one 
winter's frost ; and should the previous sea- 
son have proved unfavorable to the reduc- 








* Dickson's Original R-port 


of Lancashire, Ste- 
venson’s edit., p» 490° : 
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tion of marl to small particles, the process, 
In some cases, costs so much, that, when 
laid upon grass or clover, it is often found 
more advisable to leave the ground unbro- 
ken during another year. Then, when 
well crumbled, dry weather should be cho- 
sen for rolling and harrowing it—a first 
time with heavy rollers and drags, and a 
second, after it has been exposed to rain, 
and has been again dried: in short, until it 
has been rendered as stnall as possible ; af- 
ter which it should be lightly ploughed im, 
again harrowed, and receive from two to 
four ploughings, according to the condition 
of the soil. ‘The intermixture of the marl 
with the earth cannot, in fact, be too com- 
plete; for whatever proportion remains un- 
combined with the soil, will not alone fail 
of producing the intended effect, but will 
have one of an opposite and prejudicial ten- 
dency. 

‘I'he quantity of marl which it may be 
prudent to apply to the land depends en- 
tirely on the nature of the soil, and the 
prpocrties of the marl: the more calcareous 
is the latter, the greater is the effect which 
it will produce, as a stimulant; and shell 
marl possesses, besides, the additional 











power of nourishing the soil by the vege- 
table and animal mould with which it is 
combined. This species was formerly pro- 
fusely used on every sort of ground, but at 
present the average amount applied to land 
of the medium kind is from 30 to 40, or if 
it be very light, only 25 cartloads, of 16 
cubic feet per acre. Land of the latter 
quality may}indeed, be readil 7 overmarled ; 

as by repeated marling, in large quantities, | 

the surface of poor ground may be rendered | 
so loose that, in some cases, it has not af- 
forded a sufficient hold to the roots of corn 
and grass.* Donble the quantity may, 
however, be laid upon strong cohesive 
soils, for it is not so easy to give them too 
Jarge a dose; but if cold, wet, or moorish, 
great circumspection is requisi‘e in the ap- 
plication of this marl, for ifthe land be not 
previously well drained, it will only  in- 
crease ils tenacity. 

The earthy iwarls, if much mixed with 
clay, are only fit for light soila,; and, if 
then applied to them, the quantity must be 
increased in proportion to the deficiency of 
calcareous inatter, When of good quality, 
containing about 20 to 25 per cent. of cal- 
careous or chalky substance, they are 
commonly laid upon such land to the thick- 
ness of an inch; which will require 135 
cubic yards, or about 200 single-horse cart- 
louds per acre.f Sandy marl, though gen- 
erally more calcareous ; yet being dug up 
with less labor, is ofien used upon clays 
with greater freedom ; and we have already 
seen the great extent to which stony marl 
is sometimes applied.[ In many parts, 





* Perth Report; and Appendix to that ol 
Clieshire, No. 3 

+ Clay-marl is not uncommonly laid upon 
light soils to the extent of two ruods, each 
containing 64 cubic yards; but on heavy 
land, half that quantity per acre is consid 
-— a good covering.—Cheshire Report, p. 

22. 


t See p. 303. Throughout many parts of 


Scoiland it is applied at.the-rate of 200 to 
$00 small cart-loads per Seotch acre,—equal 
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cessarily depends upon its power. over thé 


however; where the effects of mar] have 
been extensively experienced, these quanti- 
ties have been diminished one-half, with 
nearly, if not entirely, the same immediate 
effect upon the crops, though its power has 
been less durable, and has in most cases 
altogether ceased at the end of at most 
a dozen years ; but, then, it admits of the 
following advantages—a farmer may be 
able to afford half the expense, when the 
whole amount vay be beyond his means ; 
or, at the same time, he can marl double 
the extent of land, and he can reap all the 
probable benefit within the term of a mode- 
rate lease. Nor is this all; for, supposing 
him to have the freehold—it has been 
found, that when large quantities of marl 
have been laid upon the land, though its 
effects last longer, yet, unless cultivation be 
carried on with great intelligence and care, 
these are at length worn out, and by se- 
vere Cropping to repay the expense, large, 
tracts of marled Jand have been much ex-| 
hausted. In such cases, too, a second ap- 
plication has been attended with very little, 
benefit; whereas, when it has been laid on| 
in modesate quantities, a second and fur- 
iber applications have been successful ; the 
reason of which evidently is, that, in the 
first instance, the fertility of the mould was 
either exhausted by the cheinical effect of, 
the marl, or that, the soil being of a heavy’! 
kind, and the warl containing too great a. 
proportion of clay, this addition became in- 
jious; while in the second, dung had, 
been applied in aid of the marl, or, is 
earthy properties being of a nature opposed 
o those of the soil, assisted in its ameliora-! 
tion. The latter of which supposition is, 
indeed, supported by the fict, that when a 
second application of clay-marl has failed, 
line has been Jail upon the same land with 
sensibly good effects.* 

It has also been observed, in those places 
where marl is applied to the land in small 
quantities at stated distances of time, and 
where a sufficiency of dung is likewise 
used, that when weeds of any y peculiar spe 
cies push forward with extraordinary vigor, | 
marl, if accompanied by a clean fallow, not 
only destroys them, but produces better, 
corn than when dung has been laid on. 
alone, though also upon a fallow, and in-| 
stead of marl ; which has been thought to! 
be accounted for by the exubérance of the 
weeds proving that the soil is already abun-| 
dantly furnished with nutritive matter for, 
the‘promotion of vegetation, but that it is| 
more appropriate to the production of the, 
weed with which the ground is covered, 
than to cereal crops : whence it has been, 
inferred, that the chemical action of the’ 
marl probably changes the nature of the 
mould.f 

The durability of the effects of marl ne- 











10 160 to 240 per imperial acre. [tis there 
commonly applied to grass land, and al- 
lowed to remain one or more winters on the 
surface, until completely reduced by the 
frost.—Survey of Morayshire, pp. 21-320; 








Forfarshire, p. 407. 

* Berwickshire Report. Naismith on 
Maoures. Gen. Report of Scotland ; App. 
vol. ii. p. 75. 

t Thaer., —_— Raisonnes d’ Agriculture, 2de ed. 
tom xi p. 415, 
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soil. A very large dose of argilaceous, of 
clayey marl, ameliorates sandy soils to 
such a sensible degree by the consistence 
which it affords to the land, that, if proper 
attention be paid to its complete combinas 
tion with the surface, and to the preven- 
tion, by careful culture, of its sinking to 
the sub-soil, as well as to the employment 
of putrescent manure, the improvemen 


|thus effected will be found permanent.— 


When laid on in smaller quantities, its effect 
and duration will, on those light soils, of 
course, be proportionate ; but on clays, as 
its chief power consists in the calcareous 
matter which it contatns, its greatest effect 
is apparent when the land is brought into 
the second course of tillage, after which it 
gradually begins to decline, ard after six or 
eight crops “have been grown, it usually 
ceases to operate. No rule can therefore 
be laid down fer its value among tenants, 
upon a change in the occupation ol the 
land, and it can only be estimated by the 
opinion generally prevalent throughout 
those parts of the country where it is used, 

It is extensively empleyed throughout 
Cheshire, Lancashire, Shropshire, Stefford- 
shire, and most of the midland counties, in 
almost every part of which it is found, but 
in the greatest abundance where the pre- 
vailing soil is a clay, or a clayey loam. It 
is there generally red, dark brown, or bluishe 
gray, intersected with veins of light yellow, 
of a greasy touch when moist, and friable 
when dry; the land where the species of 
marl forms the subsoil is likewise very 
commonly found to be of first-rate quality. 
There is also an excellent kind of marl 
sometimes met with, which is vulgarly 
called dore-dung, from resembling that of 
pigeons. Under sandy or mixed soils it is 


jalso very frequently met with, but usually 


ata more considerable depth. It is some- 
limes laid on the green sward in winter ; 
and after being ac ted upon by the frost, is 
ploughed in the following spring. usually for 
oats. If, however, allow ed to lie for twelve 
or eizhteen months, it will havea still better 
effect; for the successive changes of the 
atmosphere moulder it down, and the roots 
of the grass combine it with the surface of 
the ground, by which means it becomes 
more beneficial to the following crop than 
i’ stirred immediately by the tillage of a 
fullow.* Marling on fallows i is, however, 
practised to a very considersble extent, and 
is there found generally productive of great 
||benefit to the soil, It is spread, immedi- 
jately after being carted, upon the land, but 
its pulverization is left almost entirely to 
the atmosphere. Some kinds are much 
more easily reducible to a powdery state 
than others, and the difference determines, 
in many instances, the propriety of their 
respective application. On the stiff cla 

lands, or where immediate crops are the di- 
rect object of marling, those marls whi¢h 
pulverize with the greatest rapidity on ex- 
posure to the weather contain the largest 
portion of calcareous matter, and are, there- 
fore, found the most beneficial. On light 


* Arthur Young’s Essay on Manures, in the Papers 
= Bath and West of ,England Society, vol. &. p. 
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éaridy soil, or where marl is employed with! 
a view of producing durable effects, the 
more tenacious kinds tay also be used 
with even greater advantage. Under the 
latter mode of application, the effects pro- 
duced on the soil are not, indeed, evident 
until after repeated pluughings, and they 
frequently continue to manifest themselves 
during a long period.* 

There is, however, a bad sort of red clay- 
marl, as well as a kind of brown shining 
clay, sometimes mistaken by farmers for 
marl. which, having been dug out of almost 
every field, and laid during many ages on 
some heavy soils, has increased their tena- 
city, and rendered them less fit for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. Its effects are, in- 
deed, so apparently unfavorable, that its 
further use has been prohibited to the ten- 
antry on the estates of the Duke of Suthei- 
land, in Staffordshire and Salop, and a dis- 
tinct line in the appearance of the crops 
now points out with precision the land 
which was formerly so treated. Of this 
fact all the intelligent part of the tenantrs 
are themselves convinced, though some are 
still so wedded to their old customs, that 
they lament the regulation which excludes 
its use.T 

Marl is, also, generally used in Nor‘olk, 
in which county it is found of better quality, 
and of easier access, than in most other 
parts uf the kingdom. By Mr. Blaikie. it 
is described as having a hard, dry, and slaty 
appearance, and when first dug from the pit, 
and possessing about the same proportion 
of lime as the Norfolk clay, which contains 
a large proportion of calcareous earth ; the 
only ditference between them seeming to 
consist in the one being a little more friable 
than the other; so that they are very com- 
monlyfconfounded,—*“ one practical man 
calling that sabstance clay, which another, 
equally conversant in such matters, terms 
marl{.” By other persons, onother spe- 
cies is mentioned as a white, pure, calca- 
reous substance like chalk, though some- 
times streaked with yellow, but fat and unc- 
tuous. When found of any other color, it 
is, indeed, said that farmers can scarcely 
be persuaded that it is marl; but although 
this kind possesses greater purity than the 
former, yet there are many other sorts of 
very strong quality. On its first discovery 
it was seldom laid upon the land at a less 
rate than from 80 to 100 loads, each con- 
taining as much as a wagon with thiee 
horses could draw, and its effects were 
found to last, on some soils, full twenty 
years. This system has, however, been 
latterly corrected, and the quantity now laid 
upon the land docs not usually exceed 40 
to 50 tons peracre. It imparts tenacity to 
‘the soil, and where that is composed of a 
mixture of sand and Joam, or of sand and 
gravel, it causes great improvement; but 
on land of so loose a texture as to consist 





* Holland’s Survey of Cheshire p. 233. 
4 Loch’s Account of the Improvements on the Es- 
tates of the Marquis of Stafford (now Duke Suther- 


Hand, ).p.2190, 

t Treatise on Mildew, 2d edit. p. 26. “The sub- 

“ance called clay, in many other districts, contains 

ta larger proportion of alumen, or clay proper, with a 

Be limited quantity of lime, and i3, consequently, 
adapted for huabafidry purposes; at Icast, not 

‘Wpon tenacious soils .”’ 
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almost wholly of sand, it lias been found, in 
the course of years, to form a retentive 
sub-soil, which have proved injurious. It 


has, indeed, been shown, in some instances; | 


that on land of the latter description, clay 
has had a better effect. 
(Concluded in our next.) 





APPLICATIONS OF CHEMISTRY TO THE USE- 
FUL ARTS, BEING THE SUBSTANCE OF 
A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, NEW-YORK, BY 
JAMES RENWICK, PROFESSOR OF NAT- 
URAL EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
CHEMISTRY. 
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CARBON, HYDROGEN AND THEIR 
COMPOUNDS. 
(Continued from August No.) 
4. MANUFACTURE OF COKE. 
Avruonities.—Karsten. Metallurgie de Fer. 
Dumas Chimic appliquee aux Arts. 
Beaumont and Durrenoy. Voy- 
age Metallurgique. 

Rationale.—Coke bears the same rela- 
tion to bituminous coal, which charcoal 
does to wood, and is, like it, obtained by 
distillation ata red heat. Bituminous coal 
is a compound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, in very various proporttons. In 
the variety called cannel coal, the propor- 
tion of hydrgen amounts to 5} per cent. 
in the Liverpool coal it is about 3} per 
cent., and in the slaty varieties does not 
exceed one percent. ‘The quantity of car- 
bon varies from 75 per cent. in cannel coal, 
to 90 per cent. in that of Newcastle. The 
proportion of oxygen in cannel coal is 
about twice as great as would suffice to 
convert the hydrogen into water; in the 
Newcastle coal about four times as great ; 
and in the slaty varieties, it but little ex- 
ceeds the proper relation. 

Coals may be divided into three varie- 
ties : 

1. Those which contain at least three 
per cent. of hydrogen, and, at most, as 
much oxygen as will convert half the hy- 
drogen into water. 

2. Coals which contain oxygen in such 
quantity as to convert two-thirds of the 
hydrogen into water. 

3. Coals which contain oxygen enough 
to convert the whole of the hydrogen into 
water. 

The first of these varieties fuses when 
heated, and the excess of hydrogen uniting 
with a part of the carbon, escapes in the 
gaseous form; by the formation and es- 
cape of gas, the coke is rendered light and 
porous. ‘The second variety fuses also, 
but the quantity of gas formed is not sufli- 
cient to render the coke porous, it is there 
fore compact and massive. 

The third variety does not fuse, and the 
escape of the vapor of water reduces the 
mass to the form of powder. 

Coal of the first class increases in vol- 
ume when it is coked ; the other two vari- 
eties yield coke in less volume than the 
coal employed. In their uses in the arts, 
the first furnishes the most valuable coke ; 
the last that of least value. 


method will therefore be described when-w9 
ireat of the preparation of gas for idamine? 
tion, Treated in this way, cannel coal 
yields about 50 per cent. of coke, and that 
of Newéastle as much as 80 per cent. 

When the distillation is performed at a 
low teinperature, the weight of coke és im 
creased, but its voluine and porosity ape 
diminished. It is therefore advantageous 
when the volatile matters are not the prim 
cipal object, to effect the decomposition af 
the coal by a sudden and high heat. _ 

Preparation. W hen coal is rich in hye 
drogen, it may be readily coked in heaps 
resembling the pils used in preparing char 
coal. ‘The coal must be in pieces having 
not less than three or four inches in each 
dimension. ‘I'he heaps are conical, havi 
a base 15 feet in diameter, and a height» 
about 30 inches. The heap may be best 
covered with straw, on which is laid @ 
layer of moist earth, the straw being so ap 
plicd that the earth cannot enter into the 
spaces between the pieces of coal. But as 
the use of straw is expensive, it is more 
‘usual to cover the large coal for about the 
height of a foot from the ground with smab 
iler pieces, and the outside with coal-dust 5 
‘the top of the heap is covered with the re 
fuse coke which is left in the form of powr 
der, in handling that obtained in previous 
operations. ‘The heap being finished, a 
few lighted coals are dropped into an opetr 
ing of six or eight inches in depth left im 
the top; the space is then filled up with 
fragments of coal, and when the combus- 
tion has fairly commenced, the whole is 
covered with earth or refuse coke. The 
rest of the process is much the same as 
that of preparing charcoal, but is easier, as 
coal when in mass will not continue to 
burn after the gaseous matter has esca 
unless new surfaces be exposed to air. 

In heaps of greater diameter and height 
than we have described, the combustion 
would be too slow at first to form a porous 
coke, and so rapid at the end as to render 
it difficult to extinguish. Yet so large is 
the quantity of coke which is required in 
some instances, and particularly in the 
manufacture of iron, that heaps of so small 
a size would be attended with inconvene 
ience. ‘The shape of the heap is therefore 
changed in such case: from a cone to a long 
prism. The breadth of this must not ex- 
ceed 15 feet, nor its height 3 feet, but its 
ength may be unlimited. This prism 
must be set on fire in the mode we have 
mentioned at several points on its upper 
edge. In this way not only maya greater 
quantity of coke be prepared at a single 
,operation, but the time is shcriened, the 
conical haps requiring three or fourdays for 
their conversion into coke, while the prisms 
jare finished in 24 hours. 

The product is usually about 40 per 
‘cent., but some coals, that of Virginia for 
\instance, yield 50 per cent. If a coal, in 
consequence of iis containing but little hy- 
‘drogen, does not burn freely, it cannot 

‘converted into coke in this way. Such a 
coal was fuund in Yorkshire, (England,) in 
association with minerals which would 
render the manufacture of iron profitable, 














Coke may be prepared in iron cylinders: 
or retorts, but this is only done when the 
volatile products are to he collected; this 


In order to apply it to this purpose, an m- 
telligent manufacturer (Wilkinson) ‘inva- 
gined the application of a chimney, for (ie 
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purpose of obtaining a more powerful 
draught. ‘This chimney is conical in form, 
about a yard in height, and as much di- 
ameter at bottom ; the diameter at top is 
two feet; it is built of brick, the lower 
courses of which are laid in such manner 
@s to leave openings. Around this chim- 
mey the coal is piled in a heap, whose ra- 
dius is about 6 feet greater than the outer 
radius of the chimney. This heap is com- 
posed of alternate layers of large and smal: 
coal, the lowermost layer being of pieces of 
the largest size. The surface of the heap is 
covered with ashes or refuse coke, and fire 
is applied by throwing burning fuel into 
the chimney. Wet ashes are kept on hand 
to close any cracks which may occur in 
the cover of the heap. Dense smoke flows 
fiom the chimney, and is followed by a blue 
flame ; as soon as this appears, the top of 
the chimney must be closed by a plate of 
cast iron and the combustion will speedily 
cease. 

The coal of Pittsburgh, Pa., as far as 
we can learn, must resemble in quality the 
coal employed by Wilkinson, for although 
far removed in character from anthracite, i! 
has not hitherto been converted into coke 
by the use of the mode first described. We 
cannot but express our belief that the meth- 
od of Wilkinson would be found sufficient 
for the purpose and that by its aid the man- 
ufacture of iron from the ores might be in- 
troduced into that city, which at presen: 
receives almost all the pig iron used in its 
extensive foundries and forges, from the 
opposite side of the Alleghany range of 
mountains. 

This method has also been introduced, 
with some modifications in Staffordshire, 
where the coal is of better quality. Here 
the coarser coal is placed ia contact with 
the chimney, and the finer at the outside 
of the heap, the whole being covered with 
ashes or refuse coke, leaving a few open- 
ing? for the admission of air. As soon as 
the coke is finished, water is poured on the 
heap to extinguish the combustion. In 
this way the product of coke is raised from 
40 to 50 per cent. 

All the methods of which we have spo- 
ken require that the coal should be princi- 
pally of that size which is of most value 
for other purposes, namely in coarse frag 
ments. Much however of all good coal ts 
reduced to dusi in its extraction from the 
mines, and in the handling it must under 
go. This, in most parts of England, is to- 
tally lost, and it has even been necessary to 
burn it in heaps in order to get rid of it— 
In France, where coal is more scarce, and 
consequently of more value, it has become 
@n important object, that none but such re 
fuse coal should be ecnverted into coke, 
and the coarser pieces left to be employed 
for other purposes. This object has been 
successfully uccomplished in the neigbbor- 
hood of St. Etienne. 

The heap in which the coal is burnt may 
have the form either of a truncated cone or 
oblong truncated pyramid. The latte: 
form is the most easily constructed, and 
described. A case of plank is formed, hav- 
ing the desired figure, say a base of 50 or} 
60 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth, a! 
beight of 3} feet; and the planks are so! 











inclined as to make the dimensions of the 
upper surface two feet less in each direction 
ihan that of the base. 

The planks which form the ends of the 
case are each pierced with four holes: one 
at the base, one directly over it and near 
the top, the other two at half the height of 
the plank, and in the vertical plane of the 
upper edge of the sides. Each side is also 
pierced with three ranges of holes, having 
the same arrangement in quincunx as 
‘hose of the ends, andat the same distan- 
ces. 
These holes serve for the introduction of 
tapering spars. ‘The spars of the lower- 
:most layer are passed through the holes in 
the sides and ends, at right angles to the 
respective direction of these surfaces, and 
at the angles where the spars meet each 
other, vertical spars are set up. The se- 
cond range of spars is inclined to the sides 
in such roanner as to meet the vertical 
spars ; and the third layer has the same dt- 
rection as the first. 

The fine coal is prepared by mixing it 
into a paste with water, by means of a 
hoe. It is then thrown into the case, and 
well rammed upon the lower range of spars, 
until a bed has been formed to receive the 
second range of spars. This latter range 
being placed, more coal is thrown in and 
rammed, until the height of the third range 
of spars has been reached, and this being 
introduced, the rest of the case is filled in 
the same manner. 


In order to lessen the expense of the 
wood employed, the heap may be built 
im successive portions, each ten or twelve 
leet in length, and when one portion has 
been finished, the planks and spars are 
removed to enclose aud form passages in 
i second portion. ‘The spars form coni- 
cal passages in the mass, by which air 
may be admitted during the combustion, 
When the heap has thus been completed 
and covered with ashes and refuse coke, 
all the wood is removed, and the heap is 
s:t on fire by igniting -mall heaps of 
coarse coal upon each of the openings 
left in the upper surface by withdrawing 
the vertical spars. It has been found that 
in pyramidal heaps, about j, part of 
the cual to be coked is required for this 
purpose ; but ia small conical heaps, 
where a single vertical spar will suffice 
no more than j, will be used. 

The attention of the workmen must be 
directed not only to close the cracks 
which may appear in the cover, but to 

eep the passages left by the spars open 
‘'y means of iron rods. The completion 
of the process is known by the cessation 
of the fame. Water is then introd ced 
into the lower passages, whose steam in 
passing through the incandescent heap is 
decomposed, and furnishes hydrogen 
which escapes in flame. The heap is 
thea covered closely with earth, and lefi 
until it cools, 

In this way coal which would other- 
wise be lost, yields 50 per cent. of coke 
of excellent quality. 

When coal of the first variety (with 
the exception of cannel coal) is dis 
tilled in close vessels it yields from 70 to 





3U per cent. of coke, by the combustion 
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‘of about ten per cent. of coal. As the best 
of the methods we have vet described 
yieids no more than 50 per cent., and the 
most common of them ao more than 40, 
there is vbviously a very great waste. In 
the neighborhood of coal mines this ig 
more than compensated by the simplicity 
and facility of this process. But at a 
distance from mines a more economic 
process is necessary, unless coke can be 
transported from this vicinity, which is by 
no means easy, in cousequence of its {ri- 
able character, and its being liable to in- 
jury by being wet. The dest apparatus 
for this purpose is called the coking oven. 
This is formed of a cylindrical wall about 
2 feet in height surmounted by a dome, 
from the summit of which rises a chim- 
ney about 18 inches in height. Jn the cir- 
cular wall is a door about 18 inches by 12 
inches, having an iron shutter. ‘The coal 
is introduced through the chimney, and 
spread by a rake over the floor, to an uni- 
form depth of about 4 inches. Burning 
coals are then dropped through the chim- 
ney, and as soon as the ignition is fairly 
commenced the door is closed. When a 
blue flame begins to appear at the chim. 
ney, the top of it is closed by a plate of 
iron. In this method about one half more 
coke is obtained than by the ordinary 
heaps. 

-Large spheroidal kilns, and reverbera- 
tory furnaces have also been used, but 
their principal object was the preparation 
of the coal tar. As this article has not 
proved to be of any great value. and is be- 
sides produced at gus-works in quantities 
greater than can be consumed, itis unne- 
cessary to describe these kilns and fur- 
haces. 

It may be here mentioned that turf 
or peat may be carbonised as well as 
coal or wood, The fuel thus produced 
‘is of very excellent quality, and may be 
applied to the same purposes as that ob. 
tained from wood or bitumnious coal.— 
Pits as used in preparing chascoal have 
not been found well adapted to the pre- 
paration of the charcoal of turf. The 
little that has been made of good quality 
was prepared in iron cylinders, but as this 
is too expersive for manufacturing pur- 
poses, it appears probable that if it should 
ever be necessary to carbonise turf on a 
large scale it will be done in kilns like 
those described under the head of char- 
coal. 








5. LAMP-BLACK. 


Autuority.—Encycolpedie Methodique—Arts at 
Metiers. 


Lamp-black derives its name from its 
having been originally obtained by col- 
lecting the soot of lamps. This method 
is still used in some cases. Linen wicks 
are immersed in linseed oil and lighted ; 
the smoke is received in a copper vessel 
on which the sout is deposited. What is 
called ivory black was made at first by re- 
ceiving the smoke of similar wicka upon 
plates of wory. 

At present lamp-black is manufactured 
on a large scale, by buruing refuse resi- 
nous substances, or even from the soot of 
coal. When resinous matters are em- 
ployed, they are placed in a kettle over 
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a furnace, and free acceas of air is admit- 
ted over the mouth of the kettle. The 
resinous matter being heated {uses at firs: 
and finally takes fire, giving out a dense 
smoke. ‘This smoke instead sf being 
earried off by a chimuey, enters a lofty 
circular chamber ; the roof of which is 
conical with a single opening in the ceu- 
tre. From this roof a cone of sheet iro: 
is suspended by a puliey, and nearly fill- 
up the area of the ciiamber ; this con 
has also an opening in the centre. The 
interior of the chamber, and the lower 
surface of this cone are covered with: 
coarse woollen coth or with sheep skins. 
Upon these the soot settles, and may 
when the combustion is over, be separa. 
ted by drawing the sheet iron cone up 
and down by means of the pulley. 

Lamp-black is extensively used as a 
paint, and there are other forms of vege- 
table charcoal which are applied to the 
same purpose. Even common charcoal 
reduced ta powder is sometimes so ¢m- 
ployed 

Blue black is formed vy burning the 
kernels of the peach in crucibles, to 
which the covers are carefully luted, 
with but one opening for the escape of the 
gas. \ 

A very fine black is made by treating| 
the twigs ard tendrils of the vine in the 
same mauner. ‘ne article called black 
chalk, and used in the manufacture of cray- 
ons, or for drawing, without preparation 
is the charcoal of a shrub ( fusain) which 
grows in France 
- The black used in Europe by engra- 
vers is made from a mixture of wine-lees, 
peach-pits, ivory and boue, calcised and 
greund to powder. It is prepared for 
use by making it into a paste with linseed 





oil. 


6. ANIMAL CHARCOAL. 
AvutuHoritiy.—Dumas, Chimic appliquee aux Arts. | 


History.—In the preceding section we 
have mentioned the original mode in which 
ivory-black was prepared. For that me- 
thod, the calcination of fragments of ivory 
in close vessels was substituted, and it was 
speedily found that an article little inferior 
was to be obtained from bones. Still, so 
long as the sole use to whic! either was ap- 
plicable was in the art of painting, this ob- 
servation was of little value. At the end 
of the last century, however, it was disco- 
vered that carbon, in any form, had the 
property of discharging the colors, taste and 
smell of liquid vegetable substances. Com 
mon charcoal was at first used for this pur- 
pose, but in 1611 it was discovered by a 
¢hemist in the south of France, that ani- 
mal charcoal was much more powerful in 
its effects, and was capable of separating 
rapidly and certainly, vegetable coloring 
matter from any liquids whtasoever. Since 
that time the manufacture of animal char- 
coal has risen to great importance, and we 
shall hereafter have occasion to cite seve- 
ral important applications that have been 
made of it in the arts 


Preparation.—Animal charcoal is usu- 
ally prepared from bones, and at the same 
time ammonia is obtained. We have had 
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occasion to refer to this process under the 
head of that alkali. Some farther details arc, 
however, necessary. ‘The carbonisation o 
bones is performed in cast iron cylinders, 
similar to those used in the manufacture o: 
nitric and muri:itic acids. ‘The tube whicl 
conveys off the volatile matter must b« 
three inches ia diameter, and connectec 
with a series of three necked bottles.— 
Che opposite end of the cylinder to that 
where the tube issues is closed by a dish, 
which has no opening init. The bones 
are broken to pieces and freed from the fai 
by boiling. They are placed in the cylin- 
ders and kept at a red heat for thirty-six 
hours ; at the end of this time they are ta- 
ken out, and shut up in close vessels to pre. 
vent combustion, until the cha ‘coal is cold. 
The charcoal is then stamped into coarse 
powder, and finally ground between mill- 
stones into fine meal. 

If it is to be used as a paint, it is again 
ground with water, and then dried in earti- 
en moulds. Anotier form of animal char- 
coal which was formerly lost, is that left in 
the preparation of Prussian blue. In 
this manufacture blood is calcined with pot- 
ash, and the charcoal is obtained by wash- 
ing off the alkali. 


APPLICATION OF ANIMAL CHARCOAL TO 
THE DISCHARGE OF VEGETABLE COLORS. 


The action of charcoal in discharging 
colors seems te be owing to the same cause 
as its power of conden-ing gasses ; of one 
of which it takes up 90 times its own bulk. 
The action in this case is due toa mechan- 
ical attraction, and to this we may ascribe 
its powers of retaining the coloring matier 
of liquids filtered through it. Animal char- 
coal, upon this theory, owes its superior ef- 
fect to its greater degree of division; this 
ininute separation of its parts is evident 
from the fact, that the actual carbonaceous 
matter in calcined bones does not exceed 
ten per cent. and is yet sufficient to give 
its intense black color to the remaining mass 
of phosphate and carbonate of lime. In 


||that obtained in the manufacture of Prus- 


sian blue the division is still more minute, 
as it is in fact a chemical precipitate from 
the blood employed, it has for this rea on 
a still more powerful effect. In conse- 
quence of this divisibility a larger surface 
is - rovided by which the attraction may be 
exerted. 

The liquids which best evince the pow- 
ers of charcoal in discharging colors, ure 
the solution of indigo in sulphuric acid and 
molasses. ‘The relative powers of different 
forms of charcoal on these solutions are 
exhibited in the following table, the power 
of that obtained from bones, without further 
preparation being taken as the unit. 

Indigo. Molasses. 
1. Calcined bones, 1.00 1.00 
2. Soot of vegetable oil 
fused with artificial 
phosphate of lime, 

3. Calcined bones from 
which the phosphate of 
lime has been washed 
by muriatic acid, 

4. Calcined bones again 
calcined with potash, 


2.00 1.90 


1.87 1.60 


4”.90 20.00 











812. 
3. Albumen or Ge atine : 
15.50 


calcined with potash, 35.00 
5. Blood calcined with 
potash, 50.00 20.CO 


In order to render the above table useful 
is to be stited that a given quantity of 
calcined bones will discolor the solution of 
ne thousandth part of its weight of indigos 
nine times its weight of molasses. Afs 
‘er producing this effect it will not actagain 
until the coloring matter absorbed has been 
separated by calcining the charcoal a se- 
cond time. 

As an instance of the use of these subs 
stances in the arts, we may cite an article 
well known in our markets. ‘lhe made 
wine, called Marseilles Madeira, is prepar 
ed from the common red wines of the south 
of France. Their deep color is discharged 
by filtering them through animal charcoal, 
and they are made up to the American pal- 
ate by the addition of brandy. ‘The pecue 
liar smell and taste of the original wine is 
discharyed at the same, and it is thus 
realy to receive such as may be given it 
artificially. 

Animal has similar advantages over come 
mon charcoal in the rectification of spiritu- 
ous liquors. By its use, all the peculiar 
and often offensive taste and smell of these 
liquors may be separated. We shall have 
occasion to treat of these uses of charcoal 
under their proper heads. 

A carbonaceous substance, having powe 
ers in these respects about equal to calcined 
bones, has been prepared from a species 
of shale charged with bitumen, which is 
found in some geological formations, and 
particularly in the strata of coal fiel’s. In 
the separation of the volatile matter the 
shale becomes extremely porous. It is 
therefore well adapted to the construction 
of filters, which may be made of slabs of 
the carbonised rock. 


7. GAS-LIGHT. 


Rationale—Bodies which burn with 
flame must be either volatile, or capable of 
furnishing a gas when heated, Thus, phos- 
pherous and sulphur burst into flame, when 
heir vapor escapes freely, and the vapor of 
alcohol is readily ignited. Any aeriform 
body whatsoever, if intensely heated, age 
sumes the appearance of flame. In oleas 
ginous, resinous, and bituminous substan; 
ces, a red heat causes a decomposition, an 
new combination of their elements ;, these 
new combinations are both gaseous and vOx, 
atile, are readily ignited, and in burni 
form flame, ‘Thus in a common fire of bi, 
tuminous coal, bitumen is first formed ; thig 
is again decomposed by the heat, yielding 
tar and gaseous carkeurts of hydrogen; 
the former yields vapor, which in mixture 
with the gas burns with fame. In a come 
mon lamp or candle, the wick composed. of 
inflammable matter readily takes fire ; the 
heat thus produced melts the tallow, when 
that is used; the liquid tallow, or oil, is 
drawn up by capillary attraction into the 
pores of the wick, and coming in contact 
with its ignited part, is decomposed and 
yields carburetted hydrogen ; this is ret 
fire by the ignited wick, and flame is forme 
Gases do not become luminous, nor @f- 
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Dae 
sume the appearance of fiame, except ut 
very high temperatures, far higher, wceed, 
than ihuse at which solid bodies become 
luinimous. Lf iuen, a gas, When heated m 
the act of combmmg wih oxygen, so fa 
as to become luminous, should deposite a 
solid body, or if the product of the cou- 
buation should have the solid form, the 
Mame will be brilliant; but if the product 
af the combustion remain in the state of 


gas or vapor, the flame will give but lite]! 


light. 

‘Thus, when phosphorus ‘s burnt, the 
whole product is sulid, and the flame kas 
the greatest brilliancy of any Usat is known ; 
when heavy carburetted hydroven, (olefiant 
gas) burns,a part of its carbon is deposited, 
which, disseminated through the flame ma 
solid fori, gives it the lustre due to an in- 
tensely heated solid; but when hydrogen 
or alcohol are burnt, even by the aid of a 
stream of oxygen, which causes the great- 
est heat of any known cowbustion, the 
flame will have zo little brilliancy as to be 
hardly visible in the bright light of day, be- 
cause the products are aqueous vapor and 
¢arbonic acid gas. 

Combustible bodies may not only be de- 
composed directly in a fire, or by the aid 
of wicks, but they may be heated in close 
vessels, and the gases which are evolved 
may be kept in proper reservoirs until 
needed for the purpose of illu:nination.— 
From these vessels they may be carried in 
pipes to the place where the light is need- 
ed, and inflamed by an ignited substance as 
they issue from beaks of some convenient 
form. 

When combustible bodies, whose pcinci- 
pal constituents are carbou aud hydrogen, 
are decomposed by heat, these ele. 
ments muy be either wholly separated or 
may enter into newcombinding. The pro- 
ducts are therefore carbon in the solid torm 
which remaius in the apparatus where the 
decomposition is performed ; hydrogen un. 
combined ; light carburetted hydrogea,ole- 
fiant gas or heavy carburetted hydrogen ; 
liquid carburets of hydrogen ; and tar. In 
the present cuse the resdiuum of carbon 
need not be spoken of, nor would we have 
any thing to add to whut has been stated 
under the heads of Coke, and the several 
Varieties of charcoal. Hydrogen has 
the smallest density of all known bodies, 
gnd in burning produces ihe most intense 
heat ; but us the product of its combustion 
i# aqueous vapor, and that extremely 
Fare in consequence of being generated at 
avery elevated temperature, the flame has 
éo little brilliancy as to be hardly visible 
in the light of the sun. Light carburet. 
ted hydrogen is a compound of one equiv- 
alent of carbon totwo of hydrogen. The 
Gensity of the compound is increased to 
éight times that of hydrogen, or the num- 
bers which respectively represent these 
specific gruvitiesare 1 and 8. Ina close 
vessel it is not affected by a heat below 
one approaching to whiteness ; but at « 
white heat or a little below, it is decom. 
ene and deposites its carboa. Wher 

ming freely, sufficient heat is genera. 
ted ‘to produce this decomposition, anc 
the carbon deposited in the flame having 


the solid form, and therefore becoming 


jmore luminous than the hydrogen or the 
ha jucous Vapour Which that gas forme 
zives brilliancy to the flame. Light car 
buretied lsdrogen is not absorbed by wa 
‘erto any appreciable extent. 

Olefiant gas Contains twice as much 
‘carbon as light carburetted hydrogea, anc 
‘may be cousidered as a combination oi 
lone equivalent of each of its constituents ; 
ithe volume of the hydrogen is reduced 
'. ne half, aud the density of the compound 


itafuurteen. Even at alow red heat, ole- 
jfiant gas begins to decompose, depositing 
thalf its carboa, and being thus converted 
‘into light carburetted hydrogen whose 

















density is lessened in the relation of 8 to 
(14. At a full red heat it is completely 
decomposed, In burning therefore it de. 
posites twice a3 much carbon from an equal 
weight of gus, furnisnes a flame of equal 
size to that of twice its bulk of hydrogen, 
and which is fur more brilliant, in conse. 
iquence of the quantity of carbon deposi- 
ited in the flame being twice as great.— 
Oletiant gas is therefore the most valua- 
ble of those generated by the decomposi- 
ltiun of combustible bodies, and in the 
| tnanufacture of them every exertion should 
‘be made to obtuin it in the greatest quan- 
‘tities, which the nature of the material 
will admit, and to preserve it from waste 
after itis formed. ‘The most obvious cause 
|uf waste is its having a greater degree of 
solubility in water, than the light carbu- 
retted hydrogen or pure hydrogen ; water 
‘taking up one eighth of its own bulk. 

| ‘Iwo liquid carburets of hydrogen 
'were discovered by Faraday to exist in 
gas. ‘These are very volatile, one of them 
jboiling at 60 Faher. and the other as low 
‘as the freezing point. Both of these may 
‘therefore exist in vapor at mean tein- 
| peratures, and the latter under almost all 
icircumsiances. ‘They both contain more 
‘carbon than olefiant gas, and therefore 
furnish a flame of greater brilliancy, but it 
‘may happen that all the carbon they de- 
| posite is not consumed, and thus, too great 
a proportion of them may take the form 
of smoke. ; 

The vapors of these carburets agree 
with olefiant gas m one property, viz., 
they are decomposed by chlorine, rapidly 
and without the aid of light, while hy- 
drogen, and light carburetted hydrogen, 
are condensed by it more slowly. As 
these vapors and olefiant gas are more val- 
uable for illumination, the measure of the 
quantity of a given mixture which is con. 
densed on the first application of chlo- 
rine is the best of all tests for the value 
of gas intended for illumination. 

Another liquid carburet, analogous te 
Naptha is likewise produced in the de- 
composition of coal, As this does not 
boil below 180°, bet little of its vapor 
can be present at ordinary temperatures : 
but if present it produces a dense smoke 
except in burners of the best form. 

The tar need only be mentioned her 
in consequence of its being capable o 
decomposition by being returned to the 
apparatus, and thus of yielding the gaseou: 
and volatile compounds just spoken of. 1 
ihe laboratory, or under circumstance: 
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‘ed, the character ofthe products may be 
varied to a very great extent. From bi- 
uminous substances little else but tar 
nay be obtained, and cleaginous substances 
will yield lithe but their own vapor, if the 
ipparatus be not permitted to become red 
aot. If allowed to rise to a low red heat, 
olefiant gas, and the two volatiie carburets 
will become the principal products ; at a 
higher heat light carburetted hydrogen}; 
and at a white heat uncombined bydro- 
gen. In the successive stages of the pro- 
cess, the several substaices will come 
over mixed in various proportions, and 
each in its turn will cease to appear. 

In manufactories on the large scale, 
such nicety is impracticable, nor is it ever 
necessary. It is then sufficient to divide 
the matters which are used into two classe 
es, each of which requires a peculiar 
management. 

The first class comprizes those sub- 
stauces which do not decompose rapidly 
until the light carburetted hydrogen is 
formed. These must be subjected to a 
full red heat; for an attempt to obtain 
the more valuable compounds would be 
attended both with delay and a waste of 
the material. Still as some olefiant gas 
will be formed, no more water should be 
used in purifying them than is absolutely 
necessary to remove offensive matter.— 
Coal is a body of this class. 

The second class comprizes those 
which may be decomposed with sufficient 
rapidity, ata temperature consistent with 
the existence of olefiant gas. These 
ought to be treated at the lowest tempera. 
ture which will ensure the decomposition 
of their own vapor; one which merely 
gives a red glow to the surface of the 
iron vessel used in the process is sufficient 
for the purpose. ‘To this cla3s belang 
vils, aud the solution of rosin in spirits of 
turpentine. 

History.—The adaptation of a wick to 
oil or tallow, in order to obtain light by 
the decomposition of these substances, and 
the ignition of the gases and vapors they 
yield is among the oldest of human inven- 
tions. On the old continent neither tradis 
lion, written history, nor even mythological 
fable reach the epoch of its discovery.—» 
Yet it must have been introduced prior to 
the sepaiation of the races which peopled 
the two continents; for while in the an- 
cient world there is no tribe so rude and 
savage as not to be acquainted with the 
use of the lamp, even the polished nations 
which occupied Mexico and Peru were 
ignorant of it. The only inhabitanis. of 
the Western hemisphere who used wicks 
were the Esquimaux, and if they be an 
ancient American race, they may have de- 
rived this information from Greenland, 
which was peopled ata remote era by a 
Norwegian colony. 

The idea of separating the two processes 
which take place in the wick, effecting the 
decomposition at one time, and storing up 
the gases for use did not appear to have oc- 
curred to any one until the year 17865, 
when it was proposed by a French engi- 
neer of the name of Lebon. This was ap- 
plied to the distillation of wood, and he en- 
deavored to collect at the same time the 
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pyrolignous acid which was evolved. It 
does not appear that this use of his inven- 
tion was attended with any valuable result. 
In this country, however, about 30 years 
ago, the apparatus of Lebon was manu- 
factured in Baltimore, and occasionally 
used for the distillation of bituminous coal. 
The retort employed was of the shape of a 
flower pot and made of iron ; to this a cover 
was fitted by grinding, whence a pipe 
proceeded ; andthe pipe was usually divided 
into two branches each of which termi 
nated in a burner. The retort being filled 
with coal was set in a common fire, and 
the gas ignited when it began to escape 
from the burner. In order to prevent the 
offensive smel] of the gas from being appa 
rent, the lights were kept beneath the| 
cliimney. 

Previous to the year 1806 the factories 
of Watt and Bolion at Birmingham, and 
of Philips and Lea at Manchester were 
lighted by gas obtained from coal; and in 
the ten years succeeding, it was generally 
introduced into all the large manufactories 
of Great Britain It wasalso occasionally 
used in smaller establishments, and in par- 
ticular at Ackerinan’s in London, whose 
example had a powerful influence in bring- 
ing‘#t inio public notice. When first ap 
plied, no attempt was made to purify the} 
gas, its use was therefore extremely offen-| 
sive, and by no means wholesome. During} 
the'ten years of which we have spoken the 
Gharacter of the gases evolved in the de- 
Composition of coal were chemically ex 
amined, and by the uid of science, the mode 
of separating every offensive substanee, 
and most of those injurious to combustion 
discovered. 

In 1815, some streets in London were 
lighted by cea] gas distributed in pipes, and 
in 1816 the inethod became general in that 
city. 

In 1817, Taylor and Martineau began 
the decomposition of oil, which, when pro- 
perly treated, yields a gas of far greater 
illuminating power than is given by coal 
Previous to this time Mr. David Gordon, a 
gentleman for many years a resident of the 
United States, had proposed to render gas 
portable by condensing a number of at- 
mospheres in strong metallic vessels. So 
long as no gas but that from coal could be 
obtained the method proinised but little suc- 
cess. On the introduction of oil gas how- 
ever, the plan was resumed and carried into 
successful operation. By this method,ships, 
steamboats, railroad and other carriages 
may be furnished with the beautiful and 
safe light given by oil gas; and if it was 
compelied to give way before the immense 
capital vested in coal gas manufactures in 
the British capital, there is little doubt that 
it might be applied to advantage in a new 
and open field; particularly in countries 
where coal bears as high a price as it does 
in most of our Atlantic cities. 

The manufacture of gas from rosin as 
wow usually conducted, was the invention 
af Professor Daniell of King’s College, 

n. It has, however, been conducted 
ofia large scale no where except in the 
city of New-York. Mr. Rembrant Peale 
was however, probably the first who pre- 


Tred heat its elements enter new combina- 





pared gas from this material, although, he 
treated it in a different manner. The 
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Museum in Philadelphia was lighted rage 
his direction by gas prepared froin rosin as! 
long ago as 1814. 
a. Coal Gas. 
Rationale —Bituminous coal is composed | 
of carbon and hydrogen in variable propor- 


tions. It also contains sulphuret of iron, 
and according to some, oxygen and nitro- 
gen. We are, however, rather inclined to! 
ascribe the presence of the former partly to| 
the water mechanically combined with the 
coal, and partly to atmospheric «air which 
cannot be entirely excluded. The latter 
may also be accounted for, at least in part, 
by the presence of atmospheric air. 

When bituminous coal is distilled at a 


tions, the greatest number of which are 
volatile, although the carbon which is left 
is greatest in quantity. The volatile pro- 
ducts are partly gaseous and partly con- 
densible. ‘Ihe condensible products are : 

1. Water, arising from the moisture of 
the coal, or a new combination of its ele 
ments ; 

2. An oil of the character of Naptha ; 

3. Tar; 

4, Sulphuret of carton. 

The gaseous products are: 

1. Hydrogen, Light Carburetted Hydro- 
gen, and olefiant gas, being new coimbina- 
ions of the elements of the coal ; 

2. Carbonic oxide, ) arising fiom the 

3. Carbonic acid, § combustion of the 
carbon of the coal in the atmospheric air 
which cannot be excluded ; 

4. Sulphuretted hydrogen, formed by an 
union of the sulphur of the sulphuret of 
iron witha part of the hydrogen of the 
coal ; 

5. Sulphurous acid formed by the sul- 
phur of the sulphuret and atmospheric air ; 

6. Ammonia; the nitrogin of the air 
combined with hydrogen from the coal ; 

7. Nitrogen. 

Of the condensible products so much of 
the oil as can be retained in the state of 
vapor is advantageous in the combustion, 
but is apt to be inconvenient and may be 
dangerous when it condenses in the pipes 
and burners. ‘The sulphuret of carbon is 
luckily in small quantities, as it is conden- 
sible ‘vith difficulty. Of the gases; hy- 
drogen and the carburets of hydrogen 
are the useful substances for illumina 
tion ; carbonic oxide burns with a flame of 
little brilliancy, and is not injurious, al- 
though of little value. Carbonic and sul- 
phurous acids, and ammonia do not bun ; 
being also destructive of combustion they 
would lessen the heat, and therefcre impan 
the brilliancy of the flame. Sulphuretted 
hydrogen burns, but has a most disagree- 
able smell, as have also sulphurous acid, 
and ammonia. It is obvious therefore, tha! 
the vapors ought to be condensed, and all 
the gases except the hydrogen, its carbu- 
rets, and the carbonic oxide separated.— 
Cooling in a proper refrigerator will effect 
the first object, and the condensed water 
will retain the ammonia, with some of the 
sulphurous acid and sulpuretted hydrogen. 
Lime has so great an affinity for carbonic 
acid that it may be employed to separate it, 
and the residue of the sulphurous acid anc 





water might be condensed by washing in 
that liquid, were it not for the loss thus 
caused of vlifiant gas. In the course of 
practice it was however, discovered that 
lime has an attraction for sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, and that its affinity for sulphurous 
acid issuflicient tocause thit gas to be retain- 
ed. The process of washing is therefore 
no longer considered absolutely necessary, 


Manufacture.—Those coals which, in 
treating of coke, were arranged in the first 
class, are alone fit for the preparation of 
gas. Of these, cannel coal furnishes the 
largest quantity, and its product is richest 
in the most valuable gas, the olefiant. Any 
coal of this class, however, which can be 
obtained at a low price will answer the 
purpose. The decomposition was orgin- 
ally effected in retorts, but is best performed. 
in cylinders of cast iron. As it has been 
found that the front of the retorts resisted 
the fire for the longest time, and that the 
opposite end might be buint away, while 
the first remained perfect, they are now 
usually formed of two pieces. ‘These are: 
united by screw-bolts, and their joint ren- 
dered tight by a cement formed of iron- 
filings sulphur and muriate of ammonia. 
The front uf the cylinder is slightly bevel. 
led, in order to receive an iron stopper.— 
This is held in its place by a screw adapt- 
ed to the middle of an iron bar, which is: 
fastened over the stopper. The pipe by 
which the volatile matter escapes, proceeds: 
from the top of the cylinder near the stop-- 
per. Such a retort is represented in fig. 1- 











a, Anterior portion of the retort ; 

b, Posterior do. do. ; 

c, Projection, built into the wall of ther 
furnace ; 

d, Stopper ; 

¢, Screw ; 

J, Pipe which carries off the gas. 

Five such cylinders are usually arranged 
in one furnace, and the number of furnaces 
increased with the quantity of gas needed- 
‘The ceveral furnaces communicate with a 
single large chimney, usually of a conicah 
shape ; and in some of the best establiche: 
ments, a separate flue is casried up from 
each furnace, for a short distance within 
this cone. 

In order to exclude atmospheric air, 
when any of the retorts are opened for 
charging and cleansing, and to prevent the 
reflux of the gas into the retorts where the 
decomposition is complete, the tubes which 
convey the gas are bent down into a com- 
mon receiver, usually of a cylindrical 
shape and placed horizontally. ‘This cyl- 
inder is about half full of water, into which 
the several tubes dip, each to the depth, of 
aninch. The bend of the tube must be so 
high above the surface of this water as to 
prevent the pressure of the gas from. fore- 
ing the water over it into the retort. 

The condenser is formed of a series of 
cast iron pipes immersed in a cistern, of 
water, which must be kept cool by constant 
renewal. The pipes must be laid in a 








sulphuretted hydrogen, being soluble in 
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sloping pipe, in order that the condensed 
matter may run along them. At the low- 
est point in this series, a pipe proceeds 
downwards to a reservoir which teceives 
the condensed substances. In order to pre- 
vent the entrance of air, the end of this 
pipe must be constantly nnmersed in wa- 
ter. ‘The reservoir will receive by this pipe 
the tay, water charged with amaonia, wiih 
a part of the oil, and of the sulphuret of 
carbon. 

The gaseous matter which remains is 
purified by bringing it in contact with the 
hydrate of line. ‘The first mode used for 
this purpose, when the separation of the 
carbonic acid was supposed to be the only 
purpose which could be erfected by means 
of that earth, was to pass the pipe which 
proceeds froin the condenser downwards, 
into a close vessel nearly filled with inilk of 
lime. The gas, escaping from the open 
end of the pipe, rose upwads through the 
liquid, and was carried off by a pipe issu- 
ing from the top of the vessel. When the 
partial condensation of other gases was 
found to take place, it became evident that 
this effect inight be increased by bringing 
larger surfaces of the two substances into 
contact with each other. This was at first 
attained by a contrivance by which the li- 
quid was made to fall through the gas in a 
shower. ‘This apparatus was complex in 
its forms, and as it has been 1eplaced by bet- 
ter methods, need not be described. 

In one of these the gas is made to pass 
through a vessel filled with hay or moss, 
prepared by wetting, and then dusting it 
with hydrate of lime in powder. The ga: 
will not pass through this without excriug 
a considerable pressure, and as it is necessa- 
ry that it be generated at a low pressure, it 
i3 frequently received in a gasometer be!ore 
it reaches the \ essel filled with the purifying 
material, and drawn from this gasometer 
by pumps, which force it through the ves 
sel containing the lime. 

Even in this mode, the water absorbs a 
part of the olefiant gas. Hence, a method 
which has only been practised in one in- 
stance, namely, at Perth in Scotland, is to 
be preferred to any other. In this the gas 
is caused to descend through a number ot 
suocessive layers of dry hydrate of lime.— 
In this instance, from the care with which 
the heat is regulated, and this improvement 
im the purification, gas from cannel coul 
hus been made to approach mm density and 
illuminating powers to that yielded by sub- 
stances of the second class. 

From the purifying apparatus the gas 
passes to the gasometer, which serves as 
a reservoir, where it is stored up until need- 
ed. This has the form and character of 
the vessels known under that name in la- 


boratories, but is of course of great size.—|| 


The cistern of the gasometer nay be coa- 
structed of brick laid in hydraulic cement. 
or of flaunched plates of cast iron, which 
are connec'ed by screws. ‘The receiver is 


usually made of sheet iron. 

This receiver is counterpoised by a weigh: 
suspended from pullies by chains, and the 
chains are made of such a weight that the 
part which passes over the pulley as the 
receiver rises,shall be equal to the weight of 
the water displaced by that portion of the 
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receiver which is raised from the water du-||proceed to the description of an apparatus 
ring the motion of that part of the cham. for preparing coal gas, with reference to the 


In this way the receiver may be always 
exactly counterbalanced by the weight, 
and the chain, 

In some cases the pullies are supported | 
by a hollow column of cast iron, rising from || of 
the bottom of the cistern through the mid- 
dle of the receiver. ‘The receiver has a; 


annexed figure 2. 


a, a, Retorts. 

b, Receiver. 

c, ¢, ec, Condenser, composed of a system 
iron pipes, kept cool by a stream of 


water. 


d, Tube by which the coal-tar is dis- 


hollow cylinder of sheet iron formed around || charged. 


its axis for the passage of the column.—, 


e, é, Vessels in which the gas is purified 


The counterpoising weights move within||by means of quick lime. 





the hollow of the column | 


r, Gasometer, which is represented as 


* 1. ° . . ‘ 
These things being premised, we may ‘being enclosed in a cistern of cast iron. 
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It is usual to have bu' one, or at mosti|zas is manufactured. But it is a much 
two gasomet re, and to p ace them in the, Fetter plan, where a large district is to be 
Immediate vicinity of the p'ace where the supa"el with ga , to place in ils different 
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quarters separate gasometers, each capable 
of furnishing the supply o”a single nigh: 
to the nearest burners. ‘These are to be 
filled during the day time, and for this pur- 
pose a single gasometer, of the same size 
with each of them, will suffice. In thi 
method the large main pipes may be re 
placed by smaller ones leading to the sev- 
eral local guasoineters, and the rest of th: 
distribution effecied by sinall pipes. A 
great saving will thus arise in the cost o. 
the pipes, and the supply will be more reg- 
ular. The pipes which convey and ¢istn 
bute gas ought to be laid in the ground to 
such a depih as to be beyond the reach oi 
any great or sudden changes of tempera 
ture. They are made of cast iron, in 
lengths of about 9 feet. One end of each 
is cast large enough to receive the sinalle: 
end of the next pipe, and the joint is closed 
by oakum dipped in white lead ground i 
oil. Melted lead is then run in above this 
packing. This is called a spiggot and 
faucet joint. It may be rendered more se- 
cure by casting flaunches near the ends of 
the pipes, and uniting them by screw-bol ; 
and nuts. ‘This method however canno 
be adopted when the pipes ave liable to 
endure changes of temperature. 

In the preparation of coal-gas, the pur 
fication is the ost important point. Lt is 
only in a single instance that its value has 
approached to that of good oil gas, by rea 
son of its containing more than the usual 
quantity of olefiant gas. The low heat ai 
which alone such a decoinposition can be 
effected would probably lead to an increase 
in the quantities of tar and naptha, sub- 
stances now of but little value except to be 
returned to the retorts. It is therefore still 
a point on which we can state no positive 
opinion, whether coal shall be converted 
into gas in the usual manner, or whether by 
due regulation of the heat a less quantity of 
gas, but yielding a more brilliant light,shall 
be sough!,in preference tu a eas principally 
composed of light carburetted bydrogen. 
If olefiant gas become, by a resolution o! 
this question in the affirmative, the inpor- 
tint object, the rules mentioned under the 
next head must be resorted to. I[f, how- 
ever, the production of such a gas shoul 
appear to be disticuli, the mode nuw in use, 
of heating the cylinders tou high red leat. 
will probably be persisted in. 


6. MANUFACTURE OF OIL-GAS. 


Oil is decomposed in a cylinder or retor’, 
similar in form and character to that en:- 
ployed in obtaining coal gus. This retor 
is filled with coke, and when it is brough 
toa dull red heat, a fine stream of oil is ad 
mitted at the end farthest from that to whicl: 
the pipe which carries off the gas is ap 
plied. The oil therefore traverses the re: 
hot coke, and is ina great degree decom- 
posed. The products are, 

1. Olefiant gas, light carburetted hydro 
gen and hydrogen ; 

2. Vapor of oil ; 

3. The two highly inflammable liquid 
and volatile compounds of carbon and hydro- 
gen, which have been heretofore mentioned. 
'. Phe gas in its escape from the retort, 
passes through the reservoir by which oi) 
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oil is condensed. A pipe then conveys. it! 
from the upper prt of this reservoir to the!| 
gasometer. ‘I'his pipe must have one part 
of it laid in an inclined position, in order to 
permit the condensed oil and inflammable: 
liquids to flow along it, and froin the low-| 
est point of this pipe another proceeds 
which conveys thei to a proper receptacle. 

The pores of the coke are gradually 

diled up with carbon deposited by the 
il; it then ceases to perfarw its part in 
lecomposition. It therefore becomes ne- 
cessary to withdraw und replace the coke 
bout once a foiinight. ‘In upening the re- 
iort certain situple precautions are neces- 
sary to prevent the forination of an explo- 
sive compound, which might burst .the re- 
tort. 

It is not necessary that the oil whence gas 
is prepared should be of the quality which is 
required to give an agreeable light in a 
common lamp. Common whale, or even 
fish oil, and the unpmified oils of vegeta- 
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and it is said that an attempt is now making 
iu New-Orleans to light tbat city by gas 
from this material. The seed might also 
be used for this purpose without. having 
jundergone the operation of expressing the 
oil from it. 

An apparatus for the manufacture of 
oil gas is represented. Fig. 3. 


A, Furnace ; 

B. Retort, filled with coke ; 

C. Reservoir of oil ; 

D. Chimney ; 

E. Cistern of the gasometer, represented 
as built of brick ; 

F. Gasometer ; 

G. Hollow pillar in which the counter- 
poise of the gasometer moves ; 

h, Pipe which carries the gas in such 
— as to cause it to pass through the 
oil ; 

t, Pipe which admits oi] into the retort. 

k, k, &, Pipe which conveys the gas to 





bles give a gas as quod us that obtained 
‘ron winter strained spermaceti Its cost 
's cherefore by no weensas grea’ as might 
benmagined. In this country in particular it 
night be applied to brine into use an arti- 
icle Which is now generally permitted to 
ve wasted, nawely ihe seed of the cotton ; 
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the gasholder ; 

1,2, Inclined pipe to carry off the con- 
densed vapors ; 

M. Cistern in which the condensed mat- 
ter is collected : 

n, Main distributing pipe ; 

0, Counterpoise. 
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The monufacture of oil gas is obviously||tice than from coal. It requires, however 
much more simple both in theory and prac-||much more attention to the regulation o 
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the heat. If this be too low, less of the oil 
will be decomposed, and more of the con- 
densible liquids generated. If it be too 
high, the gas will indeed be much increased 
in quantity, for at a high red heat it 
may be nearly doubled by the conversion of 
olefiant gas into hydrogen, but it will give 
less light than the less bulk of gas gene- 
rated at the lower temperature. We shall 
examine this question further in speaking 
of the compurative value of oil and coal 
gas. 

Oil gas may be distributed by pipes like 
coal gas. But it is more peculiarly fitted 
for being made portable. ‘T'his is effected 
by forcing the gas, by means of a pump, 
into strong vessels of sheet iron or copper. 
The best form for these is a cylinder termi 
nated by heinispheric ends ; unless the size 
be smiull, when they may be spherical. In 
these the gas is co.apressed to the extent 
of thirty or even forty atmospheres ; that is 
to say, the gas contained is thirty or forty 
times as much as the vessel would contain 
under ordinary pressure. In order to ren 
der them safe froin accident, they are pro- 
ved undega pressure of six'y atmospheres 
or nine hundred pounds to each square 
inch. The pnp by which the compres- 
sion is effected is represented, PI. 

(c) GAS FROM ROSIN. 

Rosin may be decoinposed and made to 
furnizh a gas equal in quality to that 
from oil. ‘I'he best method for this purpose 
is the invention of Professor Daniell of Lon- 
don. The Rosin is dissolved by heat in 
spirits of turpentine, and the solution treated 
in the saine manner as oil. To obtain gas 
of the best quality, however, it seems to be 
necessary W attend even more particularly 
to the regulation of the heat than in the use 
ot oil, _ At too low a heat, the vapor of the 
spiritssof turpentine’ passes over, and will 
cuuge the gas to burn with smoke. At 
too high a heat, a larger quantity of elastic 
fluid will indeed be generated, but in spite 
of this increase it will give less light.— 
For a long time gas from rosin was used as 
portable gas, in London, and was found to 
answer the purpose as well as tha pre- 
pared from oil, Ba experiments at which 
the writer assisted, made at the New-York 
gas works, rosin gas was found to give as 
bright a flume, and as much light from the 
burning of a given bulk, as oi gas. It 
does not appear however, that the gas 
usually furnished by that establishment is 
af as good quality as that which was the 
subject of experiment. 

(d.) COMPARISON OF THE VALUE AND IL- 
LUMINATING POWERS OF GASES FROM 
THE SEVERAL MATERIALS, 

Autuority.—Curistison and Turner. Edin 
burgh Philosophical Journal No. XXV. 

The illuminating power of a gas will 
depend upon the prop rtion in which the 
several compounls of Hydrogen and Car- 
bon, and uncombined Hydrogen are mixed 
in it. Of the gaseous compounds of those 
two elements olefiant gas has the greatest 
density, and the vapors of the two liquid 
compounds are even heavier thanit. As 
the flame of these three compounds is 
more brilliant than that of carburetted 
hydrogen, and as uncombined hydrogen 














which gives but little light, has has’ no, 
more than an {th of the density even) 
of light carburetted hydrogen, it will be} 
obvious that the denser the gas the higher) 
its illuminating power. ‘This power how-| 
ever, does not increase exactly as the den-| 
sity, but to all appearance in a higher ratio. 
The densities of gas from different sub-| 
stances and prepared in different ways, is| 
given beneath, in terms of hydrogen as 
the unit. 

Coal Gas from the London works used by: 


Mr. Dewey in his experiments, 2.10) 
Coal Gas from Westminister used 

by Brande, 6.64 
Coal Ga; of Edinburgh and Glas- 

gow— jean, 9.00 
Oil Gas of Taylor and Martincan, 13.54 | 
Do. best, 14.49 
Oil Gas of the worst quality made 

in England, 9.90 
Coal Gas of Perth, 10.50 
Oil Gas made in France, 6.98) 
Oil Gas made from Whale oil in | 

Edinburgh, 15.75, 
Gas from cannel coal within the 

the first hour of distillation, 9.75. 
Afier ten hours, 5.17) 


. | 
The last named gas, which has the least | 
density of all, coniaims— 


Olefiant Gas and vapor 0 
Light Carburetted hydrogen, 20° 
Hydrogen, 60 
Other Gases, 20; 





100 


That obtained during the first hour, and 
having the density of 9.75, contains 


Olefiant Gas and vapors, 13 
Light Carbureited hydrogen b2i 
Hydrogen, 0 
Other Gases 4 
100 


The French oil gas of the density of 6.96 
consists of— 


Olefiant Gas and vapors, 6 
Light Carburetted hydrogen, _ 28 
Hydrogen, 45 
Other Gases 21 


100 


The Oil Gas of Taylor and Martineau 
whose density is 13.54 contains— 





Olefiant Gas and vapor, 3s | 
Lignt Carbureited hydrogen, 46.5) 
Hydrogen, 3 | 
Oiher Gases, 12.5 
100 


The oil gas whose density is as high as 
15.75 is probably alrnost wholly composed | 
of olefiant gas and the vapors of the liquid) 
carburets. Its illuminating power is pro-| 
bably even greater than that of pure olefiant 
gas prepared from alcohol, and bears to that 
of gas from common coal of the density of 
6.10, theratioof4:1. Thecoalgas of Taylor 
and Martineau has an illuminating pow- 
er bearing to that of the average gas from 
cannel coal of the density of 9, the propor- 
tion of 2:1. But as the manufacture of 
oil gas is attended with more difficulty than 
that from coal, it does not appear that when 
good canne] coal can be procured, it will be 
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safe to count upon a greater superiority on 
the part of oil gas than 3 to 2. This rule 
may at any rate be considered to apply al- 
mos: with certainty to gas from rosif, 
whose manufacture is even more precarious 
than that of oil gas. If however the oil- 
gasis of good quality and the coal gas of 
the worst the relation is as 3 to 1. 

In burning gas it will be observed that 
the flame isof a pale blue color nearthe oft- 


'| fice, then becomes white and brilliant, while 


towards the summit it again becomes 
pale. According to the ratiouaie already 


'}explained this is readily accounted for. At 


the orifice, the burning of a part of the gas 


jand vapor causes the deposite of carbon, 


which disseminated through the next part 
of the flan.e, gives it brilliancy ; but as the 
carbon burns itself, it is exhausted before 
the summit is reached and the flame agein 
loses its brightness. If however, thecarbon 
be not wholly consumed it will make its ap- 
pearance in the form of smoke, and we 


‘hence infer that the flame will reach its 


imaxiroum of brilliany, jnst before it begins 
to emit smoke It might however, be a 
question, whether the expenditure of gas 
will not equal or more than counterbalance 
the increase of light. This is a question 
which can only be settled by experi- 
ment, ard we shall therefore, quote those 
of Christison and ‘Turner. 


In a flame from a single jet, fed by coal 
gas the following were the resulis: 


‘|Leagth offame, 2in. 3in. 4in. 5in. 6in. 


Light 556 100 150.6 197.8 247.4 
Expense of gas 60.5 101.4 126.3 143.7 182.2 


‘| Light from a 
jgiven quan- > 100 109. 131. 150. 150. 


tity of gas. 


It will therefore appear, that by increas- 
ing the flame from two to four inches the 
light is increased from 55.6 to 197.8, or 
between three and four times; and that 
with the long flame one half more light 
will be given with an equal expense of gas 
than by the short flaine. 

With oil gas froin a single jet the results 
were 


Lenzht of flame lin 2in. 3in 4in. 5in 
Light 22 63.7 96.5 141 178 


Expense of gas 33° 78.590 118 153 


| Light from equa! } 100 122 159 181 174 


qtiantities of gas 





ACCLIMATION OF PLANTS. 


We publish below from Mr. Reynold’s 
Voyage of the Potomac, an interesting ar- 
ticle on the subject of Acclimation of Plants, 
and on the introduction into the U. States 
of the fruits and vegetables of China. The 
principles of vegetable physiology which 
are developed in the extract, were first sug- 
gested by a gentleman in Florida, and if we 
are not mistaken were published in one of 
the public journals of that Territory. To 
Mr. Reynolds we are indebted for puttin 
them before the public in a form calculated 
to arouse the attention of our enterprising 
agriculturists, and we hope they will not es- 
cape the observation of the Agricultural 
Committee of Congress. 

We have been informed that the sub- 
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Stauce of this extract, somewhat in the 
shape of a memorial, has been laid before 
the Heads of some of the Departments of 
the Government, aud have met with their 
approbation. 

Although the views taken in the extract 
are novel, yet theyare founded on facts and 
principles not to be controverted. The ex- 
pense attendant on fitting out an expedition 
to attain the object contemplated, is a trifle 
not worthy of consideration when compared 
with the prospective advantages. The 
agriculturists of the country may, we think, 
with confidence, ask this small boon from 
the General Government. As yet the Go- 
vernment has done nothing for agricultural 
interests. It may, we think, now do a great 
deal at a very small expense. 

“ A proper estimation, in this country, has 
never been placed upon the benefits which 
might result to agriculture and particularly 
to horticulture, from an expedition to the 
coast of China. That country has a cli- 
mite similar to our own, arising from its si- 
milar position on the eastern edge of a great 
continent. Both are dry, and subject to 
greater vicissitudes of hcat and cold than 
countries in the interior, or on the other side 
of the great continent. This being the 
case, the vegetable productions suitable to 
the one, cannot but thrive well in the other. 

China has been a long time civilized, and 
the whole extent of its coast been for ages 
under a government which has paid more 
attention tv agriculture than any other go- 
vernmeat that has ever existed. Under 
such circumst inces, it is impossible to be 
otherwise, but that the vezetables and fruits 
of the various climates have been acclima- 
ted toa degree much beyond what they 
have with us, or in Europe, from whence 
we derive our fruits and vegetables. 

The territories of China, embracing both 
sides of the tropic, we have every reason 
to believe that the production of the south 
have been extended as far as possible to the 
north, and those »f the north to the south. 

By getting, therefore, fruits and vegeta- 
bles from a conntry thus situated, we get 
the advantage of a thousand or more years 
of acclima’ion. 

For instance, we get our apples and pears 
from England and France. The apple we 
have not yet acclimated as far south as 


fifteen hundred to two thousand years have 
I been passed in this process of acclimation. 

Why should we undergo this long pro- 
cess, when a few thousand dollars may in- 
troduce them among us ? 

It is well known, that among the other 
plants, the sugarcane may be gradually in- 
troduced into a climate which was at one 
time incongenial to it. The Otaheite has 
been introduced into Louisiana. What a 
gain it would be to our country if a variety 
could be procured which would be raised 
one degree farther north than the Otaheiie ! 
The advantages from this single plant alone 
would a thousand times compensate for 
all the expenses of such an experiment.— 
For the introduction into this country of the 
various fruits and vegetables which such a 
country as China must pioduce, might be 
attended with advantages almost incalcula- 
ble. 

We have already received from China 
one animal, the benefits of which to our 
country surpass a thousand times the ex- 
penses which might accrue in setting on 
foot the proper inquiry in relation to this 
matter. ‘The Chinese hog is the animal to 
which we allude. A long series of years 
devoted to the selection of animals having 
a propensity to fatten, could alone have pro- 
duced the breed, which has added so much 
to the wealth of our farmers, and to the 
pleasure of our epicures who admire a nice 
ham. What would our gardeners think of 
the immense piles of headed lettuce, de- 
scribed by travellers in China as heaped up 
at the gates of the cities, preparatory to en- 
tering and being distributed among the 
morning markets? We have nothing of 
the kind in the United States or Europe. 
We cannot have, unless by hundreds of 
years of preserving industry and care. 

These things are more particularly of 
importance, because they are those in 
which the great mass of the community are 
directly and principaliy interested. ‘They 
add to the comfort of the poorest as much 
as they do tothe richest. Allare benefit- 
ed, and none could complain of any expen- 
diture which all acknowledge is for the be- 
nefit of all classes, and all sections. If 
there be any section that may be more be- 
nefited than another, it is from latitude 32 





deg. south. 





Georgia. ‘There are, we believe, only one 
or two varieties, which in the upper part of, 
that State, prove fruitful in some years.—! 
Their flavor is very indifferent. So with! 
the pear. Coming from the latitude of from 
forty-two to fifty, it is unproductive south 
of Baltimore ; and so with other fruits. 


Who can doubt but that, in a country in 
which the extention and prosperity of agri 
culture have been the great object of go- 
vernment, their fruits and other vegetables 
have, in the course of fifteen hundred 
years, been extending gradually to the 
south, so as to become used to a climate 
which it will take us nearly the same peri- 
od to reach with the varieties of fruits which 
we now have. It is the same with the 
fruits and vegetable productions of the 
south. The tropical fruits and vegetables 
must have been brought as far north as 
they can be profitably cultivated. From 





The introduction of one single vegetable, 
the turnip, into England, changed the wk ole 
face of a large disirict of country, and ren- 
dered it, fro.o being almost barren, one of 
the most fertile in the kingdom. 

As to the commercial advantages, inde- 
pendent of other articles of commerce, 
which might be brought into view by means 
of such inquiries, we have no doubt that the 
introduction alone of the iron of Formoso 
into our country, would be found in ready 
demand. That iron is of so superior a 
quality, that, for some particular purposes, it 
would be invaluable. Such is the temper 
that can be given to it, it is stated, that 
swords made of it will sever with ease those 
made of ordinary steel. What a desidera- 
tum to all the mechanic arts would be w 
sufficient quantity of it to make our finest 
edged tools, and most delica'ely construct- 


From the Farmers’ Register, 


ON THE USE OF THE OSAGE ORANGE (MA® 
CLURA AURANTIACA) AS FooD FOR SIL& 
WORMS. 


Some months ago the Farmers’ Register 
contained a translation of an interesting are 
ticle by M. Bonafous, giving the result ofan 
experiment on feeding the silk worm on the 
leaves of the Maclura. Although the authors 
ity of that gentleman may be regarded as 
decisive on any matter connected with the 
culture of silk, yet as many substitutes for 
the mulberry have been successively uséd 
and discarded, it was reasonable to suppose 
the Maclura might share the same fate.— 
On trial however, I found it to answer all 
the purposes for which M. Bonafous re- 
commended it; and as the silk business is 
becoming an important branch of industr 
of the United States, I am induced to detail, 
in corroboration thereof, the result of my 
own experiment. 


Io the month of May. I had a few thous 
sand eggs to hatch; and during the three 
first ages the worms were fed exclusively 
on the leaves of the Maclura. At the come 
mencement of the fourth age, they were dis 
vided into several parcels, with a view of 
giving to each a separate kind of food.— 
About one third were continued on the 
same—-the native mulberry was given to an 
equal nhumber—a portion of the balance was 
fed on the Maclura and Chinese mulberry 
indiscriminately—and the remainder on the 
Chinese mulberry alone. During the pro- 
cess, I could not perceive that the worms 
manifested any partiality between the leaves 
of the Maclura and those of the Chinese 
mulberry : if they evinced any, it was cer. 
tainly not in favor of the latter, But they 
greatly preferred either to the leaves of the 
red mulberry, some of which I would ocea- 
sionally luy on the shelves,where they would 
suffer them to remain until compelled by 
hunger to eat them. On the contrary,when 
these which had the red mulberry leaves as. 
signed to them, were furnished with a few 
ot the Maclura, they would collect around 
the latter, and devour them. with avidity, be- 
fore they would begin to feed on; their acs 
customed diet. 


The relative value however of the Maclws 
ra and Chinese mulberry for the production 
of silk, was only to be fully determived after 
the formation of the cocoons. It may be 
recollected by those who read the article ef 
M. Bonatous that he regarded the Maelura 
as chiefly valuable for feeding the worme 
duriug ther early age; that subsequeatly 
they should be supplied with the mulberry, 
their natural food: and that though the 
former would produce silk of a fair quality, 
yet it would be inferior and in diminished 
quality compared with the product of the 
mulberry. I tind this to be true as it regards 
the Macluira and Chinese mulberry, 6o fat 
at least as it respect the size of the covoon: 
but the Maclura is at least of equal value to 
the red or oative mulberry. The worms 
fed on the Chinese mulberry, spuu covvons 
weighing from thirty to forty-five grains— 
those raised on the Maclura and Chinese 
mulberry combined, made their balls somes 
what lighter on the average—while the 
weight of those obtamed from the Maclura 
and red mulberry respectively, was about 
equal, and still less than either of the pres 
ceding. ‘I'he qual ty of the thread for the 
manufacturing purposes, J am unable te 
pronounce upon, not having yet submitted 
specimens to a competent judge. ‘The eo- 
cvons were Aearly all of a pale str:.w color. 
If the value of the Maclura consisted unt 











ed instruments. 


lin furnishing food for the silk worm, it 
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might from its extreme hardiness and con. 
sequent exemption from late spring frosts, 
be deemed worthy of planting : but when 
to this, other important uses to which it 
may be applied are superadded, it appears 
to present irresistible claims to our favor. 
I may, therefore, be excused for dwelling 
more at large on its merits, which have as 
yet scarcely begun to be appreciated, or 
even known. ' 

In many parts of the United States the 
scarcity of timber has for many years been 


sensibly felt. Still our forests continue to| 
disappear ; and to mitigate the evils of this} 


alarming destruction, efforts have frequent- 
ly been made to substitute live for dead fen- 
ces. It is believed, however, that hedges 
have not to any considerable extent answer- 
ed the purposes of an enclosure. After ali 
the trouble and expence bestowed upon 
them, they have in most instances finally 
dwindled away, and been rooted out.— 
Hence it may be inferred that the plants 
used in their construction, have been too 
feeble in their constitution and therefore in- 
capable of attaining the necessary size and 
developement. A plant that would unite 
these requisites would be a desideratum.— 
Now it has been confidently asserted that 
the Maclura will make a most substantial 
and impervious hedge—a fact which cannot 
well be doubted by any person who will take 
the trouble to examine its manner of growth. 
The branches are thickly set, and the late- 
ral ones almost uniformly take a horizontal 
direction ; they are moreover armed with a 
number of sharp and very rigid spines, which 
do not disappear, as has been stated, alter 
oneor two years, but permanently remain. 
The plants grow with such vigor, that it 
would only require a few years, under care- 
ful treatment, to rear an excellent hedge 
from the seed. To those who are fond of 
the ornamental, it may also be reeommend- 
ed for the lustre of its foliage, and the mag- 
nificence of its fruit. 


Hitherto, the means of propagating the 
Mac'ura have been rather limited. It grows 
but indifferently from cuttings, and not with 
certainty from slips of the root. The only 
mode wi.i:h can be depended on for exten. 
sive increase, is by the seed. ‘These have 
been seldom perfected on this side of the 
Mississippi, owing partly to the small num- 
ber of trees which gentlemen have introdu. 
ced into their grounds, and also to inatten- 
tion to the fact that they are dicec'ous. With 
a knewledge of this characteristic, there is 
nv difficulty in having them to bear abun- 
dantly. ‘here is one growing in my gar- 
den. now seven or eight years old, which 
has matured its fruit for a year or two past, 
aad which would have borne considerably 
earlier, had not the staminate pant perished 
which was ordered with it. ‘The one sub. 
seqently obtained was feeble in its growth, 
an! slow in flowering. Last year the num. 
ber of seeds which ripened, amounted to ma- 
ny thousands, ‘These readily vegetated in 
the spring, and the seedlings are now grow 
ing in nursery rows as finely as could be 
desired. 

I regret that [ have not been able to com 
press my remarks into a smaller space ; but 
before concluding, I will take the liberty t« 
suggest to some of our enterprising seeds 
men the propriety of obtainiag a par-el o 
the seed of the Miclara from its native for 
ests. They may be cathered in any desira- 
ble quantity on the Red river and in the eon 
tignous parts of Arkansas. It is the prac 
tice now to compass sea and land to diseo 
ver a new vegetable for our tables, or a flow. 
er for the parterre ; and while the seeds of 
these productions meet with a ready sale, in 











consequence of the increased taste for hor- 
ticultural pursuits, it is not to be doubted 
that a considerable demand will also be 
found for those of a plant which will equal- 
ly contribute to the ornamental and the use- 


ful. 
T.S. P. 
Goochland, 7th Month, 1836. 








From the Gardner's Magazine. 
ON THE GERMINATION OF THE NELUMBIUM 
SPECICSUM.—BY J. L. R. 


Havinz received from a friend a fresh nut 
of this splendid oriental plant, I was in- 
duced to watch the develop:neat of its ger- 
mination. After remainicg in a gliss of 
pure water on my mantle for about three 
weeks, I perceived a wide dehiscence near 
its summit, and the first emission of young 
roots. A compost of clay, vegetable mould 
and sand, in nearly equal parts, was then 
provided, and the nut partially planted in 
it, ‘The pot was then plunged into another, 
glazed and water-tight, and covered with 
river water to the depth of three or four 
inches. In a few days the first leaf ap- 
peared, curiously convoluted, by its ridges 
being rolled towards its disk. Not long after 
its expansion another made its appearance, 
and in the course of a month five have been 
developed in considerable vigor. The plant 
then seemed to make a pause for a few 
days, when I perceived a strong and thick 
rhizoma pushing downwards from the axis, 
and throwing out a profusion of roots about 
half the distance of the length; till finally 
a new leaf has been evolved from the ex- 
tremity of this root stake. 


I have noticed, in the first volume of your 
Magazine (p. 350), that a fine plant of this 
species was thriving under the culture of the 
Hon. John Lowell. What has been the 
fate of the plant? Has Mr. Lowell suc- 
cecded in flowering it ? 

‘The germination of the nelumbium is in- 
teresting, on account of the seeming ab- 
sence of cotyledons, and thus possessing 
the anomalous character of an exogenous 
acotyledonous plant. Much uncertainty 
exists respecting its true physiological de- 
velopment. On the outside of the base of 
the albumen is the embryo, enclosed ina 
membranous bag or sack. This, by Rich- 
ard, was considered its cotyledon, and he 
iecordingly placed the genus among the 
m wocotyledons and Endugenea. De Can- 
dolieand M rbel considered it as exogenous 
aid dicotyledonous, regarding the sack as 
a peeuliar membrane, and possessing, also, 
a two-lobed embryo. From the structure 
of the stem, the character of its leaves, and 
also of its Huwers and fruits, little doubt 
‘an remain that it more properly should be 
a ranged according to the opinion of the 
two latter botanists. 

The sacred Lotus of the Nile is the pres- 
ent species. According to Delile this cele- 
brated locality of antiquity cannot boast of 
i's presént possession. In China, where it is 
extensively cultivated, its rhizoma and nuts 
iford a considerable article of food. These, 
served up with apricots, walnuts and ice, 
were offered at breakfast to the British am- 
bac:sidorand hissuite. Someof the Japanese 
an! Chinese deities are represented as sit- 
ti:g on its broad and peltate leaves, thus 
distinguishing it as a sacred plant. 

My plant Nelumbium speciosum var. al- 
‘um, is freely offerred to any one who de- 
sires to grow this rare and splendid flower 
in a conservatory or proper aquarium, 


August, 1836. J. L, Re 
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From the Am. Gardner’s Magazine. 
ON THE CULTIVATION OF SEVERAL OF THE 
MOST BEAUTIFUL SPECIES AND VARIE- 
TIES OF CACTUS AND CEREUS. IN A 8Er 


RIES OF PAPERS. BY J. W. RUSSELL. 

Cereus flagelliformis (creeping cereus), 
is an old inhabitant of the stove and green- 
house. ‘The stems of the plant, when in a 
healthy luxuriant state, resemble a whip- 
lash, whence its trivial name, flagelliformis. 
This interesting species, when interspersed 
with some of ils co-species, that are of a 
more robust growth, makes an elegant con- 
trast, showing, to the most careless observ- 
er, the difference in the habits of growth in 
the same family of plants. The flowers 
expand their blossoms in the months of May 
and June, and are of a dark rose color, ar- 
ranged indiscriminately along the stems of 
the plants,—although sometimes a number 
of them are closely set together, not ina 
cluster, but in one straight line, one or two 
inches apart. It is a native of Peru, and 
has been cultivated more than one hundred 

ears. 

Epiphyllum speciosum Haworth (Cac- 
tus speciosus B. R.) is also an old favorite; 
the stems of the plant are thin and flat, from 
one half an inch to two inches in width, 
and of a very irregular habit of growth ; 
but by judicious pruning it can be made 
an elegant plant. Stands of a circular 
form, or flat, in the shape of a ladder, should 
be used for training this plant to; the shape 
of the stand, however, way be left altogeth- 
er to the taste of the cultivator, as some- 
thing of the kind is indispensably necessa- 
ry, to train up the shoots, that they may be 
kept in regular order. The superfluous 
growths must be taken off with a sharp 
knife, remembering to reserve, if possible, 
the strongest growths. ‘The admirable ap- 
pearance of this plant when in full bloom 
attracts the attention of every person ; Ils 
beautiful rose or blush colored flowers ex- 
pand in June and July, and the plant pre- 
sents a splendid show for a fortnight or 
three weeks. The flowers are produced 
from the sides of the stems, and the dark 
colored vein, which is generally observable, 
that leads from the centre of the stein to the 
bud, is almost a sure sign of a flower.— 
This species is a native of South America, 
and has been cultivated about twenty-five 
years. 

Epiphyllum truncatuin Haworth (Cactus 
truncatus Lk.) is a fine sort: the stems are 
flat, and about half an inch in width: the 
extremity of the shoot is scolloped out as 
though bitten off by an animal: the flow- 
ers are of a darker shade than those of spe- 
ciosum, and more elongated—the habit of 
the plant more close and compact : this has 
been cultivated ten or twelve years. 

Cereus Ackerrnant is a new variety, and 
rivals the far-famed Cereus speciosissinus 
in the beauty of its flowers ; however, it is 
deficient of the fine purple tinge which is so 
prominent a feature on the inner petals of 
the latter plant. The flowers expand in a 
similar manner, and continue three or four 
days in great perfection, and they are also 
equally large ; by some cultivators it is es- 
teemed second to none of its co-species that 
are yet known. The habit of the plant re- 
sembles E, speciosum ; the stems are more 
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fizshy and broader, and of a lighter green 
color; sometimes the young growths are 
quadrangular or four-sided, but they ulti- 
mately grow out to a thin expansion, broad 
and flat. ‘I'he time of flowering is in May 
and June: it has been cultivated but five 
or six years. 

Cereus Jenkensonia is also a new varie- 
ty, and resembles E. speciosum in its habit 
of growth: the flowers are of the same 
shape, only considerably Jarger: the color 
an elegant crimson: time of flowering June 
and July, and has been cultivated about 
four years. 

Cereus Vandesia is quite new and scarce: 
this also resembles E. speciosum in its ha- 
bit of growth; the flowers are of the same 
shape, but as large as those of Jenkensonia, 
and a shade darker in color. It is a free 
grower, and well adapted for training to a 
trellis, or a round stand. ‘Time of flower- 
ing, July and August. 


Opuntia vulgaris Haworth Cactus Opun- 
tia L. (Indian fig), has been cultivated 
more than two hundred years. Itis too 
well known to nced any description ; with 
good treatment it will grow luxuriantly.— 
Its large fleshy broad stems are admirably 
well adapted for grafting all the kinds 1 
have now spoken of upon, which can be 
done in the tollowieg very simple manner, 
viz :—first, take off the cutting from the 
plant that you wish to insert on the Indian 
fig—then make an incision in the stem 
with a sparp knife, as near the same shape 
and size as possible as that of the cutting ; 
observe to take the piece out so as to al- 
low the scion to be inserted about an inch 
deep. If thisis neatly done there is no 
fear of success. Let any person imagine 
the splendid effect a large plant will have 
four or five feet high, spreading in every di- 
rection, with some of the sorts here mention- 
ed grafted on it, growing most luxuriantly 
and flowering profusely ; this I have seen 
—and I can assure every reader of this 
that it was a beautiful object. 


I hope ere long to see this very interest- 
ing family of plants more generally cultiva- 
ted, and the compost recoinmended in my 
former papers tried, which I think will be 
all that is necessary, to ensure its perma- 
nent use, in preference to the sandy soil, 
destitute of any richness, which is general- 
ly recommended. 

Yours, 
J. W. Russe... 

Mount Auburn, August 8, 1836. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE MECHANICS’ IN- 
STITUTE, JUNE 2D, 1836, ON THE ORDER or 
THE CREATION. BY OLIVER SMITH, MEM- 

_ BER OF THE INSTITUTE. 


Let us go back_in the history of the earth 
as far as we can; and how far will this be? 
Can we pursue this retrogade course any 
further than the sacred historian has 
done, when he says, that, “In the begin- 
ning God created the Heavens and the 
earth”? Tothis question we shall endea- 
vor to give an answer; and that answer 
will be in the negative ; though in coming 
to this conclusion we shall adopt a course 
that may be thought perhaps, to be a little 
cireuiious. And first, we would make the 
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in the sacred volume, that there is a God, 
or Great First Cause of all other things ; but 
thatis alwaysassumed there, as indisputabiy 
granted. ‘To say that the material universe 
around us arose and continues by chance, 
would be what the sacred penmen seem not 
to have expected to hear from any rational 
and sober man; and they appear to have 
made no provisions to meet one that would 
doso. In fact we may safely say, I think, 
that no one in the full exercise of reason, 
ever seriously believed this; and but few, 
comparatively speaking, have ever been 
reckless enough to assert it. And should 
it be contended that, although there may be 
a God, a Great First Cause, who has 
moulded matter into the present order of 
things, still matter itself is eternal, we 
mightreply that if matter is eternal or 
coeval with the Deity, it must either consti- 
tute a partof this being or be independent 
of him. And if it exists independently of 
him, how does he control it as he plases, as 
we all profess to believe thathe does? And 
again it may be asked how does he know 
exactly what it is, and how to use it, unless 
he made it? In short, we must believe that 
there is a God, and that he consists not of 
matter, nor partly of matter, but of pure in- 
telligence and power, and rectitude, or some- 
thing which we call spirit, but of which we 
can form no other idea than that of an as- 
semblage of attributes where the ones just 
mentioned are prominent; and that he not 
only gave tothe material universe its pre- 
sent Structure, and sustains it as it is; but 
actually made or originated the materials of 
which he formed it. And if there are dif- 
ficulties in this supposition, there are still 
greater ones to embarrass any other we can 
‘make upon the subject. We are none of 
us prepared to say there is no God; nor 
that matter exists independently of God ; 
nor that it constitutes a part of his being.— 
What thenean we do in this case but to 
adopt the simple language we have already 
quoted above, that, “In the beginning Gop 
created the Heavens and the earth’ ? 

We can make suppositions with regard 
to the steps which the Creator adopted to ac- 
‘complish this work, but they will be mere 
‘suppositions; and yet they may aid us to 
perceive how little we know with any de- 
igree of certainty, upon the subject before 
jus. Let us then suppose that, among all 
jthe material bodies in the whole wide re- 
gions of space, the Sun was the first that 
| was brought into being, and endowed with 
the property of attraction, and located, no 
matter where. As there was no body to 
‘aitractit from its place, it must have re- 
|mained there as long as the power that left 
|it permitted it todo so. Next we suppose, 
jthat some one of the planets was formed, 
and being so formed, and endowed with the 
property of attracting other bodies, and of 
being attracted by them, it must have been 
immediately set to revolving around the 
sun; for otherwise, it would rush directly 
to it, and become united with it. ‘Thus we 
can suppose that the whole solar system 
was brought into being and put in motion. 

Now let us suppose that Sirius, the bright 
est star in the heavens, and for that reasc.. 
conjectured to be the nearest, was located in 
the same relative position which it now oc 
cupies with regard to the sun; and made w 
revolve around the common center of 
gravity, betwixt its self and the solar sys. 
tem; while this system was made to oc 
around the same center. In this way the 
bodies in question might be made to pre- 
serve the same distance from each other. 
And more tvo, a full system of bodies might 
be made to revolve about Sirius constituting 











remark, that it is no where directly asserted 








a Sirian system. 
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Next we can suppose that Arcturus, appa- 
rently the largest, while Sirius is the bright- 
est starin the heavens, was formed; anda 
system of bodies made to revolve around it; 
and this Arcturian system made to revolve 
around the common center of gravity be. 
twixt itself and the solar and Sirius of 
which we have spoken ; while these latter 
were revolving around the same center ; and 
all this before the bodies in question had 
time to rush together; aod thus, all three 
of these systems might be made to preserve 
the same distance each from the others ; 
and so on indefinitely. From this it appears 
that the heavenly bodies may be kept in 
their relative positions, although creation is 
not intertuinable ; but in order to preserve 
them in their absolute positions, it is neces- 
sary thatthey should be placed at proper 
distances throughout immensity; for the 
exterior ones, and such of course, their will 
be, unless they are infinitely extended, will 
tend toward the interior ones; and in order 
to prevent them from rushing together, they 
must be made to revolve about each other. 
But as their natural attractions will be in. 
versely as their distances apart, the mo- 
tion in question must-be very small in the 
systems around us, as the space between 
them is inconceivably great. Such a mo- 
tion is pucperien, but not yes peeenen 
proved, in the solar system; and till it is 
proved, we must suppose that creation is 
boundless as infinite space; for otherwise 
we cannot account for the equlibrity, which 
is doubtless no less real than apparent in 
the heavenly bodies. It is true that some 
of the stars have a motion, but this does not 
appear to be the one to which we have now 
reference; and if no such motion exists in 
the bodies above us, then uo part of crea. 
tion could have existed betore the other ; but 
the whole must have been thrown into be. 
ing throughout immensity, at the same mo- 
mentof time. So that it might well be said 
that ‘ God spoke and it was done; he com- 
manded, and it stood fast.” We can sup- 
pose, and perhaps the supposition may uid 
our weak conceptions, that matter in its in. 
cipient state, was not endowed with the 
property of attraction. And in fact, from 
ihe representations that are given us of 
what the important telescopes of the pre- 
sent day are bringing to view in the regions 
above us. We have perhaps, some ground 
to supect there are masses of matter around 
us that are not formed into regular bodies, 
nor subjected to the laws of gravitation.— 
The Great Dr. Good, in that immortal work, 
his Book of Nature, more than intimates, 
as I understand him, that in his opinion, 
this is very possible. However, it mnst be 
admitted that all this is little better than 
mere conjecture. 


As to the earth, or any one of the planets, 
as soon as it became endowed with the 
property of attraction, whether at the mo- 
ment of its formation or subsequently, it 
must have been set in motion around some 
centre of attraction; and this motion, not 
affecting the senses of those who may hap- 
pen to be upon the body thus moved, may 
be called its stability; and this is obviously 
all the sacred writers mean when they 
speak of the foundations of the earth. To 
common observation, the earth appears in- 
deed to stand “ fast.” 

We cannot go buck in the history of the 
earth, then, beyoud the period when it,be- 
gen to revolve around the sun, as it now 
does. It is true we can make suppositions— 
wa can suppose it to have been made up in 
part or in the whole from the ruins of some 
other body or bodies; but this we are not 








likely to prove very soon; and even if we 
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could do so, the result might not carry us earth, and fallen baek upon it again; 
very far into the bistory of those ruins. and this will aid us to an explanation ot 
Hy! ; ft Tee the great confusion which appears occa- 
About fifty bodies are found in the earth | sionally among the rocks and stratums that 
that are cailed simple ones; and they are | present themselves in the erust of the earth ; 
thus denominated, not so much because!) sng it as possible that the whole or a part 
they are believed to be absolutely so, as}) op ini dig actually oceur. But the simple 
because chemists have uot suceeded 14]! Oe nation and breaking up of these succes- 
their endeavors iv decompose tiem. In sem crusts, in the manner above suggested, 
fact they are all known to ge tre _— ve will go far to explain all this confusion. 
less of light. caloric, aud © ecteiaity, an Saad Yt Gh dated Walk ioe aniline al 
some of them magnetism; and if ‘hese lat- p : 
ancea wer the earth is cooled down to about 85 or 
ter are material substances, or modifications j = Son - 
sileen ads 5 »y are sup-|;something less of Centigrade, or, what is 
of any material substances, as they are sup printing, em 5 vis as babel Poh. 
ed tu be, thea the bodies ia question can. || Same thing, to about 190 or 
= : . -yer, ||renbeit; so that the water which may have 
not be simple ones. Froin these, however, te 5 eal I M 
, . hat alj|| been previously formed by the union of the 
whether simple or compound, itis that pa ge Rests | were feuad 
others with which we are acquainted are||OXYge" and hydrogen that e 
d amvog the materials of the carth; and 
Comepeee : ‘ ; which, if thus formed, must have existed 
Now if we go back and suppose a time}, ound the earth in a state of steam, is set- 
when these simple bodies were all put toge-|/ 10g gown upon the irregular surface, and 
ther, we shall gain but little in any respect ; begias io form oecans, sens, lakes and tiv- 
for jthey musi, as a cons quence of their], © there, accurding to what: the historian 
mutual attractions, have assumed the same Se ee oe oxygengand nitrogea, 
globular forin that now characterises the iwhich happen to be at liberty, arise, in con- 
earth and tie other planets ; an. they must | sequence of their specitic levity, and form 
have commenced immediately to tend to- lan atmosphere around the earths and the 
ward the sua, either by revolving around it,)) Vo that condenses upon it, is separated 
or by going directly to it; according as|| ron the vapors that siill remain above it ; 
a ae Sagat os ane yo ones glee and as this water runs into the cavities as 
tall; and furthermore, a chemic: : : : os kn ae 
at have taken place immediately among — the dry land “ is made to 
them, producing compound bodies similar + or ae ae wpe 
to what we now fiad in the earth. n 
their appearance in warm water that is al- 
The first we can reasonably suppose of||jowed to remain stagnant for some time.— 
the earth then is, when it began to revolve||'Phey are called infusiora, because they 
about the sun, consisting as it now does of!/are more aj! to appear in such water when 
various compound and heterogenous mate-|',¢ contains an infusion of animal or vegeta- 
rials. But we can reasonably suppose it!/hle matter; aud perhaps they are not found 
contained caloric enough to render it fluid 3)| jp any water at this day, except such mat- 
so that it may well be said to have beed||ter js present. As these animalculs, 
without the proper form” for animal Or|/;hough being ranked as they are with ani- 
vegetable life; aid to be, consequently. to-|| mals, they are presumed to be organised, 
tally “ void” of both; while “ darkness,” oF || yet exhibit no proper organization, but sim- 
confusion and disorder, so far as either of iply spontaneous motion, we shall call them 
these kinds of life are concerned, “ was up-|/chaotics, in contradistinction to the higher 
on the face of the deep,” or upon the whole|| grades of animals, which, exhibiting, as 
map of melted matter of which the earth//:hey do, more or less of organisation, we 
consisted. shall call the organics. And of these cha- 
Now let us suppose what must have been |/otics we find two groups; the first of which, 
true, that this caloric began to radiate to|| being homogeuous, we call the homogens ; 
the vacant regions around us, till the sur-|/while the second, having appendages about 
face of the earth became so far cooled, that|/them, which however are not arranged in 
athin crust was formed around it. Mean-|\any order, call the appendiculates. 
time, the internal caloric was raging and|| We have now spoken of the lowest of the 
caused a commotion that broke up this animal kingdom, of nature’s first effort from 
crust more or less in different places. Again||mere dead matter to animalisation; and 
the surface continues to cool, and another|| similar remarks may be made r€specting 
crust is formed including the ruins of the//her first step toward vegetation. This 
first, and consequently twice as thick as|/siep aopears in the Fungais Algas and 
that was. ‘This again is broken up in the | Lichens, some of which are but one short 
same way, and a third one is formed inclu-|| remove, to appearance from mere inert mat- 
ding the fragments of both the others, and ter; while in common with animals, some 
consequently three times as thick as the first|/of them contain nitrogen ; and some even 
one; and so on down tothe present time./| exhibit a contractile motion. They have no 
And something of this kind we actually|/distinct axis of growth, nor any distinct 
see going on at this very day. Volcanoes|| circulation of fluids, nor do they bear either 
and earthquakes, the first being obviously, leaves, that may be properly su called, or 
and the other very probably, the effeets of|/fowers; nor do they produce their seeds in 
internal fires, are breaking up the crust of|/;hat obvions manner in which the higher 
the earth more or less in different places.|/grades of plants do; and hence they are 
A large tract of country in Sweden is now|| called Cryptogrames, a term that implies 
actually rising ; and other regions in Italy having a concealed mode of furetificatiun. 
have risen and fallen,and risen again within||[hese were undoubtedly the first plants, 
a few hundred years past; and much the|/and the chaotics the first animals. that ap- 
same may be said of many placesin South|| neared upon the earth. 
> ge sans. snaoes — bs pon rage We now rise toa higher grade of animals, 
the irregularities in which we call the Organies, or those that 
earth. are obviously organised; and the lowest 











We can make other suppositions, to be groupe of these, and the first we shall 
sure. We can suppose that the earth was speak of now, are the Zoophites, or the an- 
thrown from the sun and the moon from||imals that resemble plants. They unite 
the earth ; and wecan further suppose thai together and form compound masses, and 
other bodies have been ejected from the partake of a common life, so that what one 











of them eats goes to nourish all the rest. 
lhey have no head, though some of them 
have a buccal opening, and this is some- 
times surrounded by tentacles. And let us 
bear in mind we have not yet ascended to 
the animated animals, or to those whose 
parts are arranged along a common axis, 
and much less to the cephalic or headed 
ones; but ali these lower grades are head- 
less; and their parts radiate more oF 
less from a common cenire. The same 
opening answers for the mouth and the 
arms; and they exhibit nothing like a cir- 
culating system, and but little of a nervous 
one ; and this nervous system, when discov- 
erable at all, consists in these lower grades 
only of medullary matter in different parts 
of the body. ‘The animals in question sub- 
sist undoubtedly upon the chaotics, which 
they probably seize by means of their au- 
merous tentacles. We divide them into 
two groups: the Coralifers, or coral bear- 
ers ort producers, and the Zoauthids, or the 
animals that resemble flowers; and these 
we shall call Clessis. ‘The Coralifers 
catch the lime and other matters that are 
found in the ocean, and with these — 
construct their habitations, some of whic 
are mossy, as the sponge—some woody, as 
a few of the T'ubularies—and some horny, 
as several of the Gorgons; but the most of 
them are calcareous and stoney, and consist 
of the coral reefs and submarine mountains 
that are found in the seas of warm climates. 
Some of these animals, and especially those 
that inhabit the sponge, are too minute to 
be seen. And here [ would observe, in pas- 
sing, that I think this to be the proper eluss 
for the Eacimates, or lilly-snaped animals, 
which have been differently arranged by dif- 
ferent Zoologists. 


The Zoanthids we intend shall include 
those Zoophites only, which do not eon- 
struct any habitation at all, being entirely 
naked. Sume of them float in the ocean, 
while the rest affix themselves to some other 
body ; but these have the power of remov. 
ingat pleasure. A part of them are fleshy, 
and the rest gelatinous; and hence we can 
make two groups or orders of them; and 
their tentacles, whether expanded or closed, 
resemble flowers in the same state, and 
hence their name. The most prominent 
among them are the Actinias, or sea ane- 
mones. ‘These added to the Chaotics will 
make three classes. 


From the Zoophites we rise to the Zo. 
aides, a term we adopt in contradistinction 
to Zuophite, and which implies proper ani- 
mals; and the first group we come to here, 
are the Medusas which we shall call aclass. 
Their form is discate, and their substance 
gelatinous, and they float in the ocean and 
shine in the night ; and have tenacles which 
extend down into the water trom the under 
side of their disc. 


(To be Dontinued.) 





It has been discovered that some of the 
Indian timber is singularly durable. The 
wood called the jarrool has the property 
of resisting the marine worms which com- 
monly attack ships where they are not de- 
fended by copper. On a recent occasion 
they were found to have fastened on every 
description of wood forming the bottom of 
an unsheathed vessel save the jarrool, not 
even sparing the teak. The day is con 
sequently not distant when jarrool will 
make a more important article of commerce 





than it hitherto has been.—(Observer.) 
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